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RECORD THRONGS 
FILL THEATER AS 
ST. LOUIS BEGINS 
MUNICIPAL OPERA 


Attendance At Initial Open- 
Air Performances in Forest 
Park Exceeds All Previous 
Seasons — Profits of Last 
Year Devoted to Stage and 
Auditorium Improvements 
—Local Chorus Establishes 
Suecess of First Municipal 
Training School — “High- 
wayman” by. De Koven 
Opens New Series and Fine 
Company is Assembled — 
Victor Herbert Work Given 


T. LOUIS, June 17.—With all 
records broken for attendance dur- 
ing the initial week, for receipts and 
weather conditions also, the beginning 
of the municipal season of opera at 
the great open-air theater in Forest 
Park, may be described as truly suc- 
cessful. The first week saw a series 
of admirable performances of Regi- 
nald De Koven’s “The Highwayman,” 
heard here for the first time in many 
years. The second week was devoted 
to “Sweethearts,” by Victor Herbert. 
In the three previous seasons at least 
one performance of the opening week 
has been marred by rain, but this year 
the ardor of the promoters remained un- 
dampened by showers, and the financial 
results were such as to cause them noth- 
ing but gratification. David Russell, the 
manager, states that the first week was 
the most successful ever given, and this 
is accepted as a fine augury for the sea- 
son, 

[It is the rule of the city that no profit 
shall be taken from the performances at 
Forest Park, and the substantial finan- 
Clal gains of last season have therefore 
been devoted to the improvement of the 
theater and the opera. As a result of 
the big credit balance, a school—claimed 


to be the first municipal institution of its 





Kind in the United States—was opened 
n January, and from a large number of 


applicants, promising singers were se- 


‘ected and trained for service in the com- 
p The scenic, lighting and stage de- 
partments all took their share of the 


profits, and, so far as the auditorium is 


erned, many improvements have been 
for the comfort of patrons. 
successful work of the chorus 
under the direction of William 
Nn Was at once made manifest. The 
roduction brought forth some really 
‘nsemble singing, and standards es- 
shed in previous seasons were far 
eded. There are a hundred singers 
his chorus, all residents of St. Louis, 
is a result of their training, different 
bers are able to sustain the minor 
with excellent effect. There is an 
stra of fifty players, many of them 
from the Symphony Orchestra, 
under the baton of Charles Previn, 
have accomplished some very ad- 
ble work. 
the matter of finance there is little 
for anxiety. The big demand for 
Tor the first performances fur- 
i evidence of the wide public in- 
in the venture. There is a guar- 
fund to cover a deficit, but the suc- 


¢ 


ft the season seems assured by the 
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fact that the advance sales have reached 
a point close to $50,000. 

The cast of “The Highwayman”’ intro- 
duced a very adequate company, with 
Sophie Brandt as prima donna. Miss 
Brandt sang throughout the first week, 
but a subsequent breakdown necessitated 
her resignation. She collapsed during 
a rehearsal on Tuesday afternoon, but, 
in spite of her doctor’s orders, continued 
to appear in “Sweethearts.” Elsie Theide 
has succeeded her as prima donna. Miss 
Theide is a native of Philadelphia, and 
has done much work in concert and 
opera. 

James Stevens, baritone, returned to 


make another success in the De Koven 
work. 
his qualities as a singer. Lorna—Doone 
Jackson, contralto, and a neweSmer here, 


displayed a voice of admirable-quality fr, 


Jerome Daly, bass, 


Arthur Geary, tenor, also provét 
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NEW YORK MUSIC 
CENTER CERTAIN 
IF METROPOLITAN 
DIRECTORS AID 


Next Step Awaits Return of 
Otto H. Kahn from Europe 
—City Chamberlain and 
Other Sponsors Will Then 
Meet Metropolitan Opera 
Board—Directors Reported 
to Favor Plan, But Will In- 
sist on Free Hand in Opera 
—Project Discussed at Din- 
ner to Mayor—Politics to Be 
Rigidly Barred, Says Hylan 


HE next step in the movement for 
New York’s Peace Memorial Mu- 

sic and Art Center is dependent upon 
the decision of the Metropolitan Opera 
authorities. The return from Europe 
of Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the 


Metropolitan board of directors, is 
awaited, and meanwhile suggestions 
have been made for a meeting of the 
directors with City Chamberlain 
Philip Berolzheimer, and Joseph Haag, 
secretary of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, at a time when 
Mr. Kahn’s attendance is possible. 

The situation was clearly defined by 
Mr. Berolzheimer when he addressed 
about a hundred guests at the annual din- 
ner given by him to Mayor Hylan at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on June 13. The 
music center was practically the sole 
topic at this dinner. 

“It depends entirely on the Metropoli- 
tan Realty Company,” said Mr. Berolz- 
heimer, “whether or not this project goes 
through. We hope the Metropolitan 
Realty Company will sell its property 
and make possible the Peace Memorial.” 

Mr. Berolzheimer pointed out that 
there is virtually no opposition to the 
plan among individuals or organizations 
in New York City. The need of such a 
center is universally accepted as vital 
and necessary, not alone to New York 
but to the whole country, as a clearing 
house for the artistic effort of the entire 
nation. Mr. Berolzheimer stated that he 
had received offers of support and help 
from the ten art organizations affiliated 
with the National Academy Associa- 
tion. 

“The realization of the plan,” said the 
City Chamberlain, “seems to depend 
largely upon money, for I believe the 
Ma&tropolitan directors will recognize the 
netéssity for their co-operation and the 


fr a structure now obsolete.” 


a role which gave her only he Ae crying need of moving their organization 


portunities. 
satisfactory performance Of | ahether 
small réle. Eva Fallon is anoth 
with a pleasing voice. Fran 
heads the comedy contingent anc 
ready aids in George Sweet and Willlam 
McCarthy. Minor parts in “The High- 
wayman” were acceptably sung and 
acted by Fannie Block and Grant Kim- 
bell of St. Louis. 
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Aolve the razing of several important 








atghas been pointed out, of course, that 
tentative site chosen is one of the 


st valuable in the city and would in- 


apartment houses, business buildings and 
a theater of recent construction. One 
apartment house is now in the process 
of erection on the suggested site. 

During the week it was learned that 
the Metropolitan directors are more 
solidly behind the plan than was hoped 
even by the original sponsors of the Art 
Center. One director even expressed the 
opinion that the sooner the historic house 
on Broadway was vacated the better it 
would be for all concerned. It is known, 
however, that if their co-operation is 
given they will insist upon the absolute 
divorcement of the artistic life of the 


[Continued on page 2] 
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Ambassador of Paris “Six” to Present 


Ultra- -Modern M usic > A ere N ext Seas 
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Darius Milhaud Coming bp 
Lecture Upon Modern Tend- 
encies in European Music 
—Friend of Schonberg and 
Rebel Against Academic 
Standards—Once Conductor 
of Vincent d’Indy’s Schola 
Cantorum Orchestra 


| peony MILHAUD, poet, journalist 
and composer, and one of the most 
prominent of the leaders of the ultra- 
modern movement in European music, 


is to visit the United States next season 
on a concert and lecture tour, according 
to an announcement made during the 
week by Miss L. D. Bogue, concert man- 
ager. Milhaud came here on a diplomatic 
mission with Claudel, the French poet, 
in 1916 but the tour of next season will 
be his first professional visit to America. 
He is to lecture upon “Modern Tend- 
encies in European Music” and will 
share several programs with E. Robert 
Schmitz, who is a specialist in piano mu- 
sic in the modern idiom. 

Milhaud, who is in his thirtieth year, is 
one of the Paris “Group of Six,” all 
rebels against the domination of the 
academic musical ideas expounded in the 
Paris Conservatory and Vincent d’Indy’s 
Schola Cantorum. Milhaud studied at 
both schools and was at one time con- 
ductor of the Schola Cantorum Orches- 
tra. The other original members of the 
group were Germaine Tailleferre, Arthur 
Honegger, Francis Poulenc, Louis Durey 
and Georges Auric. Durey, during the 
past year, announced his disagreement 
with the principles of “The Six” and 
withdrew from membership. 
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Darius Milhaud, One of the Leaders of the 
Musical Radicals of France 


_ Milhaud is a friend of Arnold Schoén- 
berg, whom he visited during the past 
winter, when he went to Vienna to con- 
duct several programs of orchestral mu- 
sic by the French moderns. Milhaud has 
to his credit more than a score of com- 
positions, ranging from songs to suites 
for orchestra and an impressive setting 
for the “Choephori” of Aeschylus. Two 
ballets “Le Boeuf str le Toit” and 
“L’Homme et son Désir” were produced 
in Paris during the past season. Schmitz 
has played a number of his piano studies 
in this country and Eva Gautier, so- 
prano, has been heard in several of his 
songs. 





GAINES RESIGNS 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE 


Leaves Symphony After Ten 
Years to Manage New 
N. Y. Orchestra 


St. Louis, June 20.—Arthur Gaines 
has resigned his post as manager of the 
St. Louis Symphony. The resignation 
becomes effective on July 1 and it is 
understood that Mr. Gaines will go to 
New York at once to take over the 
managership of the Musical Society of 
New York at a salary of $10,000 a year. 
Several of the directors of the St. Louis 


organization were out of the city and 
the name of his successor, if one has been 
chosen already, could not be learned. 
It is rumored that Assistant Manager 
Davie may also resign. 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. 
Louis Symphony, who had planned to 
sail for Europe at an early date, has 
delayed his departure indefinitely pend- 
ing a settlement of the situation and a 
choice of a new manager. 

Mr. Gaines has been manager of the 
St. Louis Symphony for more than ten 
years and saw it through several crises 
in its affairs. The Musical Society of 
New York is a new organization formed 
to develop a symphony orchestra which 
will be led by Dirk Foch. 


No Politics in Civic Art 
Center, Mayor Declares 


[Continued from page 1] 


proposed center from the field of politics, 
and will demand complete authority over 
the productions and business affairs of 
their company. In other words, they 
must have the same free hand and com- 
plete authority which they exercise at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Kahn Long in Favor of an Art 
Center 


Although no communication has been 
received from Mr. Kahn regarding the 
project, it is well known that he has 
cherished hopes of just such a center for 


many years. He was one of the prime 
movers in the erection, a decade ago, of 
the New Theater, since become the Cen- 
tury, which was planned as a home for 
drama and opera and as a medium for 
the advancement of artistic standards in 
both fields. 


Among the speakers at Mr. Berolz- 
heimer’s dinner to the Mayor was Harry 
W. Watrous, president of the National 
Academy of Design, and one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the plan. He 
declared that there were at least twenty 
other cities in this country which had 
better accommodations for artists than 
New York, although at least half the 
American artists made their homes in 
the metropolis. Mr. Watrous and several 
other speakers pointed out the direct 
connection between artistic growth and 
commercial prosperity, emphasizing the 


.point that the present was the most 


auspicious time in the history of this 
country for the erection of such an art 
center as is proposed. The nation, he 
declared, and New York in particular, 
was on the eve of becoming the artistic 
center of the world. 

Commissioner of Public Health Royal 
S. Copeland acted as chairman of the 
dinner and paid a tribute to the Mayor 
and Mr. Berolzheimer for their initia- 
tive and energy in conceiving and press- 
ing the plan. Mr. Haag was also a 
speaker and explained that no technical 
obstacle stood in the way of the immedi- 
ate purchase of a site, so far as the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
and the entire city administration were 
concerned. 


Politics to Play No Part, 
Mayor 


Says 


Mayor Hylan, in his address, made it 
clear that politics were to play no part 
in the realization of the plan. “The 
project of a center for the advancement 
of education in music, drama and the 
other arts will undoubtedly receive the 
hearty support of the people,” he said, 
“and this support will be manifested in 
the tengible form required by the statute 
under the provisions of which the build- 
ings are to be erected. We must have 
the co-operation of representatives of 
every form of art—particularly of the 
people identified with the musical in- 
terests—as well as the people.at large. 
Without such complete co-operation, of 
course, the city can do little to achieve 
the object sought under the law enacted 
at our request. 

“Might I just add for the benefit of 
those who entertain any scruples as to 


the project becoming subject to political 
manipulation that the personnel of the 
committee in charge will be limited to 
those of ability and sincere interest in 
the arts, regardless of political, personal, 
racial or religious qualifications.” 
Meanwhile Mr. Berolzheimer, his as- 
sistant, Willis Holley, and Mr. Haag are 
engaged in smoothing out details in- 
volved in the working out of the plan and 
are making the way clear for the erec- 
tion of the center, the moment subscrip- 
tions are secured and the site acquired. 





University Confers 
the Degree of Doctor 
on Schumann Heink 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


Mme. Schumann Heink, Who Has Received 
the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Music 


from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 17.—Ernest- 
ine Schumann Heink received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Music on June 
15, her birthday, from the University 
of Southern California. Many tributes 
were paid to the singer at the presenta- 
tion of the diploma, and all the members 
of the faculty and graduating classes 
and hundreds of the general public gave 
her an ovation, the audience rising and 
cheering her enthusiastically. Mme. 
Schumann Heink was deeply touched by 
this demonstration. “This is the finest 
and most deeply appreciated birthday 
gift I have ever received,” she states. 





Work of American Composers Heard 


in Rome 


As part of the annual exhibition of 
the American Academy of Rome, the 
newly organized music department, di- 
rected by Frank Lamond, presented a 
program recently made up of composi- 
tions by Leo Sowerby and Howard Han- 
son, American composers. Mr. Hanson’s 
Quintet in F Minor was performed by 
the Roman Quartet with the com- 
poser at the piano. Ghita Lenart, so- 
prano, sang a suite of siv songs by Mr. 
Sowerby called “The Edge of Dreams.” 
Verses of Mark Turbyfill are used in the 
settings. Mr. Sowerby accompanied, and 
also played the piano part in his Ga- 
votte and Jig for violin and piano. 
Mario Corti was the violinist of the occa- 
sion, The recital was attended by many 
prominent persons in the social and 
artistic life of Rome and by many 
American visitors. 





McCormack Sings at Birthday Dinner 


John McCormack sang for the first 
time outside his family circle since his 
illness at a birthday dinner given recently 
at his present home outside London. His 


voice has lost none of its beauty and 
charm, according to dispatches to the 
New York Herald. The party was in 
celebration of the tenor’s thirty-eighth 
birthday on June 14. He assured his 
guests that his voice was not affected 
in the slightest and sang for them 
“Asthore” and a favorite cradle song. 
Among those who attended the dinner 
were Mischa Elman, Barbara Maurel, 
Fred Powell, Vladimir de Pachmann, 
Mary Anderson de Navarro, Madge Tith- 
erage, Clarence Whitehill and Charles 
Wagner, the tenor’s manager. 


FEDERATION PLANS 
RULES FOR CONTES! 


Announce Terms for You 
Artists’ Competition 
Next Year 


The National Federation of Mu 
Clubs has announced the conditions 
its fifth national contest for Young P 
fessional Musicians in Asheville, N. 
in June, 1923, at the biennial convent 
of the Federation. 


According to the announcement, 
purposes of the contest are to recogn 
the superior ability of American mu 
teachers by bringing their pupils i: 
prominence; to encourage and insp 
music students to greater effort in : 
tistic achievement and to give oppor 
nity and publicity to the most talent 
young musicians of America and to ; 
them upon a professional career. 

As in former years the national c 
tests will be preceded by those of 
state and district. The state conte: 
will be held between Feb. 15 and Ma: 
30, while the district contests will ta 
place between April 15 and May 5. 

The conditions are that every compe! 
tor must be trained in America, mu 
enter in his own state contest, and mu 
be native born or of naturalized paren 
Should a contestant be studying 
another state, while being supported 
parents or friends in the home state, 
will be eligible to enter only in the stat 
from which he receives his maintenan 
Any one supporting himself entirely 
another state may enter from that sta ag 
without any specified period of residen in 

It is stipulated that contestants in t! Mi 
voice department must be between | be 
ages of twenty and thirty, and in | ist 
violin and piano departments, betwee: . wi 
sixteen and thirty. Contestants must hit 
perform without words or music. Stat RB At 
and district winners may enter the stat Be 
contests again and proceed through col 
the national. All contestants must mo 
pledge themselves to enter the distric' of 
contest should they become state winners, 
and also to enter the national contest E 
should they capture the district award. 
Furthermore the national winner must 
promise to put himself under the mai 
agement of the National Federation «| 
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Music Clubs if desired. Young artist 
who have placed themselves under Pp ser 
fessional management are not eligible to roe 
. . a 
enter the competition. S the 
wh 
Antonia Sawyer Marries Ashley Harri- An 
son Minor Au 
. the 
Announcements of the marriage, on J 
June 13, of Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, New Mr 
York concert manager, to Ashley Hari L. 
son Minor of New York, were received Mr 
by their friends during the past week. Ca) 
The ceremony was performed at th: Mr: 
White Plains home of Mrs. Sawyer by An 
: : , 
Rev. Simmons of the First Episcopal | this 


Church of White Plains. Mr. Minor, 
who was born in Virginia, is in the firm 
of J. H. and C. K. Eagle, silk merchant 
of New York. 
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Introduces Bill to Make “Star-Spangled - 
Banner” National Anthem ine) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 21.—Repre- pre 


sentative McFadden of Pennsylvania has 


introduced a joint resolution in th tere 
House for the adoption by Congress 0! hist 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” as_ th cory 
American national anthem. The resolu ever 
tion specifies that the anthem shall be t 
that “with words by Francis Scott Ke} 
and music by Samuel Arnold.” T! 
joint resolution was referred to 
House Committee on Library. 





A. T. MARKS. 
» 
American Soprano Acclaimed at Berlin 
Staatsoper 
Eleanor Winthrop Sawyer, a yours | 


American soprano, was enthusiastical 
acclaimed at her début performance 

the Berlin Staatsoper as Santuzza 

“Cavalleria Rusticana,” according to 
dispatch to the New York World. Mi 
Sawyer, who has sung in Italy a! 
France, appeared on the Staatsoper sta 
at the personal invitation of Max \ 
Schillings, director of the house, and h 
success was so great that she was « 
gaged for a repetition of “Cavaller 
and to sing the title réle of “Tosca.” 
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Row to Replace Baton 
on Ysaye’s Next Visit 
to the United States 





Photo Central News Service 


Eugene Ysaye. Belgian Violin Virtuoso 


Eugene Ysaye, violinist, who recently 
resigned the post of conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, will be heard 
again in America next season in concerts 
in the principal cities of the East and 
Middle West and as soloist with a num- 
ber of prominent orchestras. The violin- 

is now at his home in Brussels and 
will soon begin a tour which will carry 
him to England, France, Germany and 
Austria, as well as to cities of his native 
Belgium. Mr. Ysaye will return to this 
ountry next January. His tour of four 
months will be made under the direction 
of S. Hurok. 





ESTABLISH MUSIC MUSEUM 


Women Incorporate Project 


Seeking State Aid 

A group of prominent Brooklyn women 
secured from the State authorities, dur- 
ing the week, a provisional charter for 
the establishment of a museum of music, 
which has been incorporated as_ the 
American Museum of Musical Art. Alice 
Augusta Driggs is the moving spirit and 
the other incorporators are Mrs. Charles 
J. McDermott, Mrs. I. Sherwood Coffin, 
Mrs. William C. Beecher, Mrs. Thomas 
L. Leeming, Mrs. Edwin F. Lindridge, 
Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, Mrs. Mildred 
Card Ives, Mrs. John Van Buren Thayer, 
Mrs. Elsie Patchen Halstead and Mrs. 
Anna Billings Gallup. It is the aim of 
this group, according to Miss Driggs, “to 
interest all lovers of music in the etab- 
lishment of the museum.” It already 
has a temporary home in the old Seeman 
mansion on St. Mark’s Avenue, between 
New York and Brooklyn Avenues. 

The purposes of the museum have been 
set forth by the incorporators as (1) to 
increase and diffuse knowledge of the 
history, science, art, influence, utility 
and production of music (2) to bring to- 
gether and preserve objects of art, in- 
terest and instruction relating to the 
history and science of music. The in- 
corporators plan to house the mvseum 
Ventually in a building constructed for 
the purpose which will also contain a 
musical library, large and smal) concert 
and lecture rooms. Appropria- 


Brooklyn 


rooms 
ms, 


{ppropriate $10,379 for Band 
Concerts in Boston Parks 


ROSsTon, June 16.—The City’s 
Park Department in a notice 
to Mayor James M.-Curley has an- 
sunced an appropriation of $10,- 
9 for municipal band concerts, 
which will be given on Sunday 
‘iternoons in the parks, beginning 
July 2 and ending Aug. 27. The 
ncerts will be heard on _ the 
mmon and at Marine and 
ranklin Parks, and there will also 
e concerts at McConnell Park, 
Yorld War Memorial Park, Jam- 
‘a Pond, Charlestown Heights, 
illings Field, Madison Park, 
iyde Park, Fallon Field and the 
\llston playground. W. SI: P. 


On the Beach at Waikiki 





Within the Shadow of Diamond Head, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison Take a Respite from 
a Long Pacific Voyage and Enjoy the Sport on One of the World’s Most Famous 


Beaches, Waikiki. From Left to Right: 
Pattison 

ONOLULU, HAWAII, June 8.— 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, en 


route to Australia, broke their voyage 
here and remained long enough to intro- 
duce their artistic two-piano work to 
music lovers of Oahu in a couple of re- 
citals. They left the United States early 
in May, and they will make a long tour 
of the principal cities of Australia and 


Mr. and Mrs. Maier and Mr. and Mrs. 
New Zealand before they return to 
America. The photograph shows Mr. 


and Mrs. Maier and Mr. and Mrs. Patti- 
son on the famous Waikiki Beach, where 
they have been watching the swimmers 
skimming in on their surf-boards. In 
accordance with the native custom they 
are decked with garlands of flowers 
strung by the Hawaiians. 





CONCERT MANAGERS MEET NEXT WEEK 


St. Louis Will Be Scene of Im- 
portant Discussions in 
Convention 
By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, June 19.—Arrangements are 
practically completed for the semi-annual 
meeting of the National Concert Man- 
agers’ Association at the Hotel Statler 
on June 25, 26 and 27. Elizabeth Cueny, 
secretary and treasurer, has made ar- 
rangements for the meetings and enter- 
tainment of the members and guests. 
The annual election of officers is to take 
place, and it is also planned to discuss 
a number of interesting subjects of vital 
interest to the managers for the coming 
year. 

There will be a directors’ meeting at 
the Hotel Statler on Sunday, June 25 


and this will be followed by a drive 
around the city in the late afternoon, 
and dinner at Mission Inn. From there 
the delegates and guests will go to the 
Municipal Theater in Forest Park to wit- 
ness a performance of “Sari.” 

Regular sessions will be held on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, following with the an- 
nual dinner and installation of new offi- 
cers on Tuesday night, perhaps at one 
of the nearby Country Clubs. Monday 
night will be open, and arrangements 
have been made by which any who wish 
to do so may attend a dress rehearsal 
of “The Yeomen of the Guard,” which 
is to be produced by the opera company 
for that week. 

Miss Cueny states that she has re- 
ceived many reservations from all sec- 
tions of the country, and it is expected 
that there will be a large attendance of 
members, as well as a number of guests. 
It will be the first convention of the asso- 
ciation in this city. 





tions for the maintenance of the museum 
are being sought from the State and City 
authorities and in the early fall, the in- 
corporators will elect a board of direc- 
tors to inaugurate a fund for the con- 
struction of a permanent home. 


President Harding Pays ‘Tribute to 
Author of “Star-Spangled Banner” 


BALTIMORE, June 17.—Speaking at 
Fort McHenry on June 14, at the dedica- 
tion of the memorial to Francis Scott 
Key and the defenders of the fort, Presi- 
dent Harding paid a notable tribute to 
the author of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” The President said in the course 
of his address: “Someone has said in 
substance, ‘Let me write the songs of a 
people, and I care not who makes their 
laws.’ That quotation presents one of 
the living truths in every land, under 
every sky, about the appeal of poetry 
and song to the finer sentiments of the 
human heart. The truth is completely 
demonstrated in the appeal which ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ made to the 
American people from the day it came 
from the poet’s heart and pen.” 





Announce Section Leaders for Stadium 
Orchestra 


Arthur Judson, manager of the sum- 
mer series of orchestral concerts to be 
given at the Lewisohn Stadium of the 
College of the City of New York, made 
public during the week the names of sec- 
tion leaders in the orchestra of eighty- 
five men which will be led by Henry 
Hadley and Willy van Hoogstraten. 
Frederick Landau has been appointed 
concertmaster, with Edward Tak, leader 
of the first violins, as his assistant. The 
leader of the second violins is Ferdinand 
Louack and the first viola will be J. Ko- 
verik. Cornelius Van Vliet will head the 
’cello section and Anselme Fortier the 


basses. Leaders in the other sections in- 
clude Nicolas Kouloukas, flute; Bruno 
Lalate, oboe; Gutave Langemus, clarinet; 
Benjamin Kohon, bassoon; Bruno Jae- 
nicke, horn; Gustav Hein, trumpet; Ma- 
rio Falcone, trombone; Fred Geib, tuba; 
Alfred Friese, tympani, and Theodore 
Cellam, harp. The personnel of the or- 
chestra is recruited from the New York 
Philharmonic. 


Music for Hospital Patients 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

May I appeal to the readers of your 
paper in an effort to interest them in a 
plan to bring music to the patients in 
the municipal hospitals in New York and 
Brooklyn? 

During the war the therapeutic value 
of music became recognized. Dr. Alex- 
ander Lambert of Bellevue Hospital says 
that music is of the greatest value in 
breaking the long tedium of the day. In 
the words of David Mannes, ‘Music 
gives the patients something to dream 
about.” 

Plans are under way to hold regular 
concerts in the municipal hospitals this 
summer. These will be given under the 
direction of the music committee of the 
New York City Visiting Committee of 
the State Charities Aid Association, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York. 
The chairman of the music committee is 
Mrs. Russell H. Hoadley. Members in- 
clude Mabel Beardsley, Melvar Chaffee, 
Miles Farrow. Mary P. Hayden, Mrs. 
Charles Higgins, Mrs. David Mannes, 
Mrs. Francis Rogers. Francis Rogers, 
Marion R. Taber, and David Williams, 

It is hoped that New York’s profes- 
sional and amateur musicians ‘will. be 
inclined to help in this project, and to 
offer their services. 

MARION R. TABER, Secretary. 

New York, June 14, 1922. 


Music and More Music 
Is Aim of New York’s 
City Administration 
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City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, 


Edwin Franko Goldman and Mayor John 
F. Hylan at the Opening of the Supple- 


mentary Summer Concert Series of the 


Goldman Concert Band at City Hall Park 


The promotion of summer band con- 
certs in the city parks has been one of 
the aims of Mayor John F. Hylan, City 
Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer and 
other officials of the present city ad- 
ministration since it came into office. Re- 
cently the summer concert series on the 
Green of Columbia University by Edwin 
Franko Goldman’s Concert Band was 
opened and on the following day a sup- 
plementary noon series at City Hall Park 
was begun, the band playing to an audi- 
ence of several thousand people. 

This year, the most extensive musical 
program in the history of the city has 
been authorized by the Mayor. Joseph 
J. O’Brien of Brooklyn has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on 
Recreation and Playgrounds, and under 
the auspices of this committee some 253 
summer concerts on recreation piers and 
in the parks by the Police, Fire, Street 
Cleaning and many volunteer’ bands, 
these concerts being in addition to the 
reguiar series. 


Columbia Company’s Indebtedness Post- 
poned for Three Years 


An arrangement has been made by 


which the indebtedness of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, both principal 
and interest, at the discretion of a read- 
justment committee, has been postponed 
for three years. This information has 
been given in a statement issued by 
H. L. Willson, president, who points out 
that this agreement will leave the com- 
pany free from embarrassment through 
individual actions, and in a position to 
proceed aggressively with its new 
policies. In the course of his statement, 
Mr. Willson says: “The Columbia com- 
pany is not, and never has been, in the 
hands of a receiver. A petition for such 
action was filed by small holders of stock, 
but the plea was dismissed promptly. 
The agreement of a majority of note 
holders against the company to defer 
payments, both on interest and principal 
from April 1, 1921, to Aug. 1, 1925, after 
deducting an amount not in excess of 
aggregate bank deposits on Sept. 15, 
1921, is a healthy indication of the faith 
they have in the earning capacity of the 
Columbia company under normal condi- 
tions. This plan could have been blocked 
by objections from 25 per cent of the 


note holders, but only 3 per cent 
objected.” 
Chaliapine Plans Residence Here, 


Moscow Reports 

Feodor Chaliapine is reported to be 
contemplating permanent residence in 
the United States, according to state- 
ments recently published in a Moscow 
newspaper. S. Hurok, who, acting joint- 
ly with the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau, manages the artist’s American ap- 
pearances, states that the report is prob- 
ably not authentic, though the singer 
will bring his family with him for his 
tour of four months, which will open 
with a concert at Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 5. 
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Fleck Sees Professionalism as Bane in Education 


Head of Music Department at Hunter College ieee the Healthy and Unhealthy Tend- 
encies in Our Musical Training—His Career and How He Started the First Free Concerts 
—Developing Listeners Rather Than Performers—Better Ideals in Musical Philanthropy 
—His Latest Plans, Made Possible biesiitions — Lewisohn 
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ERHAPS no musician has been iden- 

tified with a greater number of ar- 
tistic movements in New York City in 
the past forty years than Professor 
Henry T. Fleck, head of the musical de- 
partment of Hunter College. In his 
office at the College, which has one of 
the oldest chairs of music in America, 
Professor Fleck is surrounded with evi- 
dences of his long and diversified career. 
Here may be seen programs of the Eu- 
terpe Society, which he organized in 
1885. Here, also, is the engraved reso- 
lution of thanks from the Harlem Phil- 
harmonic, which he founded in 1889, 


and which, through its president, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Newman, and Mrs. Frank 
Littlefield, then chairman of its board 
of directors and now president, honored 
him on the occasion of his resignation, 
in 1900. Of unique interest also are the 
announcements of the Junior Philhar- 
monic, forerunner of the present young 
people’s symphony concerts, and which 
Professor Fleck founded and conducted 
in programs at the city schools. He 
also founded the High School Choral Or- 
ganizations in New York in 1915. 

Most impressive proofs of his work, 
however, are the records of the growth 
in music work at Hunter College itself. 
Professor Fleck is among those rare 
educators who realize that the duty of 
a university extends beyond the class- 
room walls, and that the efficaciousness 
of education depends upon its influence 
in the future life of the students. With 
this attitude Professor Fleck has been 
able to build up an unusual department. 
In 1900, when he began his work, he was 
the sole instructor; to-day the music 
faculty numbers sixteen and the stu- 
dent enrolment in the music department 
has grown to 500. 


Founder of Free Concerts 


Professor Fleck’s chief pride is, per- 
haps, the fact that while he was head 
of its department, Hunter College be- 
came the birthplace of the Free Con- 
cert movement, for it was Professor 
Fleck who first inaugurated the move- 
ment for the People’s Concerts, and it 
was he who conducted them. These con- 
certs were given by an orchestra com- 
posed of the finest players, including 
such men as Xaver Reuter, Franzel, 
Harry Praag, Maurice Kaufman, Tabitu 
and Leo Schulz, who was also assistant 
conductor, and others. The free con- 
certs were at first ridiculed, but finally 
became national and international in 
their influence, for, following Professor 
Fleck’s idea, many cities started sim- 
ilar movements. These concerts, which 
were made possible by the generosity of 
Joseph Pulitzer, were both educational 
and altruistic. In the evenings and on 
Sundays the concerts were given for the 
general public. In the afternoons, how- 
ever, Professor Fleck and the orchestra 
visited the various high schools of the 
city, giving concerts for the pupils, ini- 
tiating a movement, which has now be- 
come popular, of explaining the various 
instruments and music for the students. 

The effects of this work may be judged 
by the following letter, written to Pro- 
fessor Fleck by Dr. William McAndrew, 
then principal of Washington Irving 
High School and now Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools: 

“IT cannot imagine any finer way to 
associate my name with the most agree- 
able thoughts to our people than by es- 
tablishing a real Musical Foundation to 
provide that the taste of our growing 
children should be educated by these 
splendid music talks which you gave, 
demonstrating your points by the actual 
work of the orchestra. 

“What is more sensible and intelligent 
than your ‘laboratory methods’ for 
teaching music? As many people told you 
at the time, the work done by you and 
the orchestra in the high schools was 
the most interesting and practicable of 
any musical instruction ever held. The 
paid concerts in Carnegie and other 
places are splendid. But they minister 
to the people who are able to pay for 
them. We ought to have in this city 
talks to music-lovers at the time when 
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the mind is most anatoihin. The place 
to do it is in the schools. The method 
of doing it is exactly what you have 
done. 1 hope you can find some public- 
spirited citizen able to keep this begin- 
ning from going to pieces. As earnest 
of my belief in your scheme, I want you 
to call on me for such contribution as 
my means can afford.” 


Chamber Music Course 


This season Professor Fleck will take 
a new step in musical progress, made 
possible through the generosity of 
Adolph Lewisohn, patron of music. This 
course, probably the first of its kind 
ever included in a college curriculum, 
is a course in chamber music, which will 
comprise not only the theoretical train- 
ing in appreciation of chamber music, 
but also the presentation of several of 
the finest ensembles in the country to 
illustrate the lectures. It will be per- 
haps the first time, certainly in a public 
institution, when the theories presented 
to the students will be immediately em- 
bodied into form through eminent in- 
terpreters. 

Speaking of his plans, Professor Fleck 
said, “This is probably the first time 
that such a course has entered into the 
music training of a university; other 
colleges have had spasmodic concerts by 
chamber music organizations, but this 
will be a regular course, and will come 
with the regularity of a course in Latin 
or in mathematics. We will divide the 
course into two classes. From half-past 
seven until half-past eight we will have 
an intensive course in the works to be 
played, conducted by a special teacher. 
This will be open to teachers who are 
working for their degrees, and will carry 
full credit. After this intensive course, 
the class will move into the larger hall, 
and from eight-thirty to nine-thirty the 
works studied will be illustrated by 
some one of the finest chamber music 
forces in the country. This last course, 
however, will also be open to the public 
and will be conducted by myself. For 
the work of illustration I have thus far 
enlisted the New York Trio, the Clas- 
sique Trio and Carolyn Beebe’s New 
York Chamber Music Society and other 
organizations. 

“Besides the fact that this course, 
which has been endowed by Mr. Lew- 
isohn in memory of his wife, who was 
a graduate of this college, is undoubt- 
edly the first of its kind, it has a broader 
significance. Since the beginning of my 
musical career I have felt that certain 
fallacies attach to the present concep- 
tions of our education and our musical 
patronage. In both fields we aim at 
entirely wrong results, with the effect 
that we are not increasing our percent- 
age of educated listeners in proportion 
with the increase in professional musi- 
cians. There is far too much the idea 
of professionalism in our teaching. As 
an example of the eminently discrimi- 
nating musical philanthropy, there is the 
work of that fine, generous soul, Adolph 
Lewisohn. First, Mr. Lewisohn gave the 
Stadium to the public. I need not tell 
you of its great benefits. Now he adds 
to this something still greater, some- 
thing which will last when the Stadium 
has crumbled and fallen, for this en- 
dowment, which is for City College and 
Hunter College, is made in perpetuity, 
and its effects will constantly grow. 
These two colleges, both public institu- 
tions, are the logical places for this 
work, for they represent the new theory 
of education. 

“The narrow conception that the public 
schools are simply for children and 
voung people is now an exploded theory. 
There has been a revolution in the edu- 
cational world so that now the activities 
in the field of continuation schools, eve- 
ning session schools for workers, and 
extension education for adults has be- 
come so great that the accommodations 
are already restricted. In Hunter Col- 
lege the evening session for workers and 
adults began there years ago with some 
170 students and to-day registers nearly 
5000. The City College tells the same 
tale in larger numbers. And it is in 
these places that the courses belong. 


Increases Number of Listeners 


“The especial value of these courses 
is that that they are increasing the num- 


ber of listeners against the growth of 
professionals. After all, there are three 
elements that enter into music: the mu- 
sic, the interpreter and the listener, just 
as in business there are the three ele- 
ments of producer, 
As in business, the buyer is most impor- 
tant, so in music the listener is most 
important. In our education to-day we 
are constantly seeking to make artists 
instead of listeners. 
Hunter College, the latter point is far 
the most essential. It is of greater in- 
terest to me to have a student who is 
taking Latin, science, Greek, etc., en- 
ter this music course and do well in it, 
than a student with great talent who 
does it with an idea of becoming a mu- 
sician. Because what we require is dis- 
criminating listening from the educated 
person. 


“Patrons too often give money to a 
single artist to advance his education, 
when the same money applied to a wider 
field would achieve much more. I re- 
member, for instance, a case with one 
of the wealthy men of New York, who 
once asked my judgment concerning a 
young violinist whom he wished to pro- 
vide with funds for study. The man 
was not uniquely talented, and I advised 
the gentleman, if he wished to enable 
the student to pursue his work, to do 
so in America, as I did not believe his 


talent warranted greater outlay. The 
young violinist was sent to Europe, 
however, kept there for three years, 


necessitating an outlay of thousands of 
dollars; to-day he is first violinist in 
one of our motion-theater orchestras. 
Think of how much good could have 
been done with the money to develop 
listeners instead! 


Unstinted Musical Philanthropy 


“Another point to be emphasized is 
this: when patrons desire to create good 
listeners, they must not give the public 
an imitation of the best art, but the best. 
We show the great masters in our art 
galleries; why, then, should we be satis- 
fied with giving the public only mediocre 
conceptions of the great music? 

“If music is given free to the people, 
the best is none too good. Not police 


bands, high school orchestras or other 
amateur orchestras must be engaged, 


but the finest organizations to be had. 

“A similar point has recently come up 
of this sort. The New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra is to give a series of 
free concerts at the Hunter and City 
Colleges; the final decision has not been 
made for one reason, that it has been 
suggested that some of these concerts 
be presented by a certain amateur body 
of this city. Now, this body is fine in 
its place, but I cannot be persuaded to 
compromise. Let the gift be the finest 
possible to the people, or not at all. 

“Let me finally emphasize and re- 
iterate these two points again: It is 
professionalism we must ward against 
in our education, and it is the responsi- 
bility of giving the public the best pos- 
sible that we must emphasize in our 
patronage of music. For if there is a 
really talented student, I doubt whether 
there is one teacher in this city who 
would not be willing to teach him free. 
Hence we should turn our attention to 
the great public which must be educated 
to appreciate. 

“Educate listeners and you will have 
musicians to hear them. But create only 
professionals and they will starve un- 
heard. Similarly, patrons must give 
with foresight and ungrudgingly, as Mr. 
Lewisohn has done: with a vision of 
the future. In bringing art to the peo- 
ple, it must be the highest conception 
of art, for we must build up audiences 
who have heard music at its best and 
who demand the finest and highest 
achievements in art.” 

That Adolph Lewisohn has had the 
vision to make such a gift also attests 
to the fact that one of Professor Fleck’s 
greatest achievements is his ability to 
interest men of wealth and public spirit 
in the cause of giving the best in music 
free to the people. No man has been 
personally able to influence more patrons 
in donating money for the people’s music 
nor is better known by men of finance, 
and his ability to accomplish this has 
been entirely due to his enthusiasm and 


seller and _ buyer.* 


To me here at- 


absolute disinterestedness in the ec: 
of the best music for the people. 
im, | 


Edwin Arthur Kraft of 
Cleveland Gives Many 
Recitals on Late To :+ 
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Edwin Arthur Kraft, Organist at Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Cleveland, Conductor 
of the Singers’ Club, and Head of the 
Organ Department of the Cleveland In. 
stitute of Music 


CLEVELAND, June 19.—Concert work 
occupies a considerable part of the time 
of Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist at 
Trinity Episcopal Cathedral, and he has 


recently given recitals in Lockport, 
N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Akron and 
Ashtabula, Ohio; Bethlehem, Pa., and 


three in Cleveland. 

Mr. Kraft has been at Trinity Cathe- 
dral continuously since 1916. He is also 
conductor of the Singers’ Club and head 
of the organ department of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music. Many organ pieces 
have been dedicated to him by various 
composers. 

When a small boy he came upon the 
instrument to which he was to devote his 
life’s work. 
tiny organ, lying in disuse in his fathe 
attic. He transferred it to the parlor, 
but his mother, with strict ideas of neat 
housekeeping, would not allow it to re- 
main there. His first teacher on the 
organ was his elder brother, William J 
Kraft, and E. A. Parsons was his first 
piano teacher. When fifteen he occupie: 
the position of organist in a New Have! 
church, having won the appointment 
competition. At seventeen he was 
awarded a scholarship by the music de- 
partment of Yale University and studie< 
here under Dr. Horatio Parker and 
Harry B. Jepson. 

While he was organist at St. Thomas 
Church, Brooklyn, his ability attract 
the attention of his rector, who sent him 
abroad. 
studying in Berlin and Paris and giving 
recitals in European cities. He studied 
with Anton Franz Grunicke and Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, then living in Berlin, 
and with Guilmant and Widor. 

Mr. Kraft was made a fellow of t! 
American Guild of Organists in 19! 
He has devoted much attention to cho! 
singing, and his work in this line in ! 
present position has won him much &t 
tention. GRACE GOULDER IZANT. 





Gigli Decorated by King of Ital) 


Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan te! 
has been decorated by King V 
Emanuel with the Order of Knight ‘ 
mander of the Crown of Italy, acco 
to a cable received last week by 
tenor’s manager, R. E. Johnston. 
honor was bestowed in recogniti 
Mr. Gigli’s services in behalf of It: 
art in foreign countries, particula! 
the United States. Before comin 
America he was a Chevalier of 
Crown, and is now the only memb« 
the Italian contigent at the Metropo! 
since the death of Caruso, who has 
made a Commander of the Crown. 
Gigli, who suffered a serious atta 
rheumatism at the close of the s« 
was greatly benefited by the voyas 
Italy. 

George Hamlin Joins Faculty of Inst’ 
of Musical Art 

George Hamlin, tenor, has accept 
appointment to the voice faculty 0! 
Institute of Musical Art, New Yor! 
the coming season. 
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Cleveland's Orchestra he 


Juable Missionary Work for Serious Music Accomplished 
in Four Years—What the Organization Owes to Adella 
Prentiss Hughes—The Ideal of Community Service and 
Its Realization—Bringing Symphonic Music to the School 
Children—Task of Interesting Adults Presents Problems 
—Growing Audiences Set Measure of Success 


By Bernard Rogers 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 


The third of a scries of articles by Bernard Rogers, 


upplementing the work of Grace Goulder Izant, MUSICAL AMERICA’S corre- 


ponent in Cleveland, is here presented. 


In his first article, published on 


arch 18, Mr. Rogers told of the part of music in the public schools of the 


Ohio city. 


The second article, which appeared in the issue of April 29, was 


devoted to the musical work of the Cleveland Museum. 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 17, 1922. 





HE man-lower-down 

(alias the man-in- 
the-street) still 
prefers the every- 
day to the exalted 
in music. For him 
the jungle meas- 
ures of jazz; the 
stuff that  whis- 
tling’s made of. He 
shies perceptibly at 
the suggestion of 
“symphony”; his conception of an or- 
chestra is modest. 

It is not easy to live down a good name. 
To convey to Mr. Average Citizen that it 
is not above him, or outside him, but for 
and because of him—such is the pecu- 
liarly delicate problem raised up for the 
American symphony orchestra. 

Cleveland faced precisely the problem 
which every typical American city must 
face in setting out to create its cwn sym- 
phony orchestra. A city which has made 
tremendous strides in the way of popula- 
tion, it is still preoccupied with external 
rather than internal growth. In no way 
below the average in artistic potentiali- 
ties, Cleveland had found little time or 
necessity for cultivating the finer aspects 
of life. 

Until four years ago Ohio’s greatest 
metropolis had taken its symphonic music 
from the spoon of visiting organizations. 
The makeshift was as satisfactory as 
makeshifts usually are. It brought great 
music to those who least needed it, to 
those who had tasted of it and liked its 
savor. For propaganda purposes the ar- 
rangement was of little value. Only 
when an orchestra is an organic part of 
the civic fabric can it reach out to those 
citizens who are habitually indifferent to 
the appeal of musical visitors. 

Such missionary service is perhaps the 
symphony orchestra’s most important 
contribution to the American communitv 
of to-day. But there is more than this 
within its legitimate scope; its influence 
may extend in half a dozen varied direc- 
tions. Of incalculable value is the work 
which a fine orchestra may do among the 
school children. Of scarcely less impor- 
tance is the refining influence it can 
spread among workingmen whose grind- 
Ing toil leaves them with little energy or 
initiative to seek out the beautiful. 























Orchestra and Community 


Civie considerations of such a strain 
underlay the founding, in 1918, of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. The organization 
Virtually owes its being to one person— 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, who has been, 
‘or more than a score of years, the prime 
- isical influence of Cleveland. Mrs. 
‘fughes, the manager of the Cleveland 
Urchestra, visioned the artistic possibili- 
“les thrown open to a community possess- 
ig its own orchestra. She was struck 
by the fact that other cities with orches- 
t of their own had as yet scarcely 

ized these possibilities. As she said 

the writer, “no orchestra up to 1918 

taken advantage of the opportunity 
community service which lay within 
grasp. , Along with the idea 
erforming beautiful music finely, the 

_ back of the creation of the Cleve- 

! Orchestra was one of service to the 

munity. 

Nikolai Sokoloff, who came to Cleve- 

i to conduct the newly created orches- 

and who is its present leader, was in 
rough accord with me as to the need 
naking music a greater factor in the 

cation of children, of stimulating a 

for fine music among the young. 


nr 


And so in its very first season the Cleve- 
land Orchestra played in a number of 
public school auditoriums. That year, 
too, I sold six concerts to local industrial 
organizations. By the spring of 1918 
the orchestra had given twenty-eight 
concerts in all. 


Lessons in Schools 


“Another idea which we developed 
was to send players from the orchestra 
personnel to teach instruments in the 
public schools. In our first year of exist- 
ence we sent nine or ten men to the 
schools for this work. The men were 
paid by the orchestral association and 
their services donated to the schools. 
That idea has gone on and has grown. 
In the season just ended we sent thirty 
teachers to the schools of Greater Cleve- 
land and something like 800 children 
took advantage of the chance to study an 
instrument without cost. One of the 
players who did this type of work along 
with his orchestral duties—Harry 
Clarke—has for the past two years been 
engaged as supervisor of band music in 
the city schools. 
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“The orchestra last year gave ten con- 
certs in the schools, six children’s con- 
certs and staged a comprehensive music 
memory contest with the co-operation of 
the board of education. With such a 
record we feel that we may justly claim 
to have established a practical contact 
artistically and educationally with the 
younger generation. Such a contact we 
believe is rich with worth-while possi- 
bilities. The music memory contest has 
proved beyond quibble that American 
children are the equal of those of older 
countries when it comes to latent musical 
resources. The results recorded by those 
contests must have been astonishing in 
a very pleasant way to those who have 
the good interests of music in America 
at heart. 

“With the adult the path of procedure 
has been less clearly lit. Here our prob- 





OFFER $1,000 PRIZE FOR NEW TONE POEM 


Chicago North Shore Festival 
Announces Competition for 


American Works 


CHICAGO, June 17.—The success of the 
$1,000 prize competition for the best or- 
chestral composition submitted at the 
1922 festival has encouraged the Chicago 
North Shore Festival Association to 
make a similar offer for next year. The 
winning composition will be played at 
the final concert of the 1923 festival, fol- 
lowing the procedure this season and 
Frederick Stock will place it in the rep- 
ertory of the Chicago Symphony for pro- 
duction in Orchestra Hall during the 
Chicago orchestral season of 1923-24. 

The rules of the contest are as follows: 

All contestants shall be either of 
American birth or naturalized American 
citizens. 

Contestants must submit the orches- 
tral score legibly written in ink. 

Each score must be without the name 
of the contestant and must bear only a 
motto. The score must be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope enclosing the name 
and address of the contestant and bear- 
ing the motto on the outside. 

No work may exceed fifteen minutes’ 
duration in performance. 

From the total number of works sub- 
mitted, the five considered best by the 
judges will be selected for performance 
at an evening public rehearsal. From 
these five the winning composition will 
be selected by the judges. 

The term “orchestral composition” un- 
der the provisions of this contest will 
signify a work for orchestra alone, not a 
concerto for piano or violin, or a compo- 
sition for a solo voice, or for voices with 
orchestra. It is open to the composer, 


however, to use the piano as a purely 
orchestral instrument, if he so desires. 

The composers of the five works se- 
lected by the judges for interpretation at 
the public rehearsal will be notified of 
the decision of the judges, and they will 
be required to furnish orchestral parts, 
legibly written in ink, not later than a 
month before the date of the public re- 
hearsal. The orchestra parts of the five 
works selected for performance must 
comprise, in addition to copies for the 
wind instruments and percussion (kettle- 
drums, cymbals, etc.) the following num- 
ber of string parts: eight first violin, 
eight second violin, five violas, five cellos, 
five double basses. 

The five compositions will be played 
without the identity of the composers 
being made known to the judges or the 
public. The orchestral conductor of the 
Festival Association will conduct. 

The winning contestant will receive a 
prize of $1,000 and his composition will 
be performed at the final concert of the 
1923 festival under the direction of the 
orchestral conductor. If, in the opinion 
of the latter the successful contestant is 
capable of directing his own work, he 
may do so if he desires. 

No work may be submitted that has 
previously been performed or published. 
Scores must be submitted on or before 
January 1, 1923. Compositions should 
he sent bv insured parcel post to Carl D. 
Kinsey, business manager, 624 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II]. 


May Peterson to Rest in Oregon After 
Accident 

Mav Peterson, soprano. who suffered 
a serious automobile accident some time 
ago, left New York with her mother 
and nurse for Portland, Ore., last week, 
where she will take a complete rest. Her 
condition is reported as much improved. 


SUMMER ADDRESS NOTICE 


UBSCRIBERS who desire MusicaL AMERICA to follow them regularly 
during their vacation periods should mail a card to the Circulation 


Department, giving their summer address. 


necessary. 


At least two weeks’ notice is 
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Adella Manager of the 


Left. Nikolai 


Hughes, 


Prentiss 
Cleveland Orchestra. At 
Sokoloff, Conductor of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra Since Its Inception 


lem was to introduce, to insinuate, one 
might say, the highest form of music, to 
a great body of people by nature more or 
less suspicious if not hostile to anything 
they thought smacked of ‘highbrow.’ We 
labored hard these four years to make 
the community music-conscious. And 
the steadily growing audiences have been 
the best of signs that Americans are not 
indifferent to a fine thing once they real- 
ize its nature. Last year the orchestra 
gave sixteen pairs of regular symphony 
concerts and twelve ‘pop’ concerts. At 
most of these concerts the audiences weie 
very large, at some—notably the all- 
Wagner concerts—the house was sold 
out. We are more than encouraged by 
the attitude and attendance of Cleve- 
land’s people.” 


Hand 


Next season the orchestra authorities 
have decided that the organization will 
no longer participate in the Cleveland 
Community Chest, from which the or- 
chestra has been receiving a modest ap- 
propriation. The symphony, which is 
maintained and operated by the Musical 
Arts Association, closed its fourth season 
with a clean slate, and its maintenance 
fund for next year’s work is well in 
hand. Last season’s deficit was between 
$210,000 and $220,000, and this was met. 
The Community Fund supplied $31,500 
for the orchestra’s community work, but 
tre actual cost of that work, according 
to the orchestra authorities, is more than 
twice that sum. 

Mr. Sokoloff, who since the orchestra’s 
inception has thrown himself into his task 
whole-heartedly and has toiled early and 
late to bring music to many parts of the 
community, is enthusiastic over the work 
of his organization and the rapidly in- 
creasing appreciation of the public. Tis 
programs have been capital specimens, 
with few concessions to the groundling 
fancy and he has found place alongside 
the masterworks of the past for a num- 
ber of interesting contemporary novel- 
ties. 

A recent important addition to the 
official personne] of the orchestra was in 
the person of Dudley S. Blossom. Mr. 
Blossom, who until lately was Cleveland’s 
director of Public Welfare, fills the 
newly-created position of treasurer and 
executive vice-president of the Musical 
Arts Association. He relieves Mrs. 
Hughes of the financial work and has 
planned and is directing the raising of 
next year’s maintenance fund. 

Adella Prentiss Hughes’ career has 
been a long and distinguished one. For 
twenty-four years she has been the lead- 
ing factor in bringing great artists and 
symphonic organizations to Cleveland. 
The creation of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
for which she, more than any other indi- 
vidual, is responsible, crowns that career 
admirably. Last season some 40,000 per- 
sons in Greater Cleveland heard sym- 
phonic music. The orchestra on its sev- 
eral tours throughout Eastern states and 
Canada reached thousands of additional 
hearers. 


Maintenance Fund in 


Nikolas Roerich, Russian painter, has 
brought suit against the Chicago Opera 
Association for $3,500 for designs for 
“Tristan und Isolde.” According to the 
charge, the settings were ordered by 
Mary Garden, then director, and were to 
be used next season. 
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CINCINNATI PUPILS IN OPERA PROGRAM 





Conservatory Awards Degrees 
—Mrs. Stillman Kelley 
Addresses Club 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, June 17.—Students of the 
opera department of the College of Mu- 
sic were heard in an excellent composite 
program given at the Emery auditorium 
on June 12. The house was well filled 
with enthusiastic auditors. The second 
act of “Samson et Dalila”; the second 
act of “The Flying Dutehman,” and the 
third act of “Aida” were given good per- 
performances, with adequate scenery. 
The first work was sung by Eulah Cor- 
ner, Fenton C. Pugh and Richard Fluke 
as soloists. In the Wagner work, Mar- 
garet Von Horne, Verna Cook, Fenton 
C. Pugh, Richard Fluke and Robert J. 
Thuman were heard, and in “Aida,” 
Elizabeth D. Langhurst, Verna Cook, 
George Muhlhauser, George Segers and 
Richard Fluke did good work. The pro- 
gram was conducted by Albino Gorno, 
who has recently celebrated his fortieth 
anniversary as teacher of the College of 
Music. Mr. Gorno was at one time ac- 
companist for Adelina Patti. 

The fifty-fifth year of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory was. successfully closed 
with the graduation of about seventy- 
five pupils, including five who received 
through this institution the Government 
degrees of Master and Bachelor of Mu- 
sic. The degree of Master was awarded 
to George A. Leighton and Harold Mor- 
rie, and that of Bachelor to Ethel Glenn 


Hier, Charles R. Gardner and John 
Thomas. The students’ orchestra, aug- 
mented by Cincinnati Symphony men, 


played several numbers under the baton 





Mrs. Babeock’s Agency, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
offers September positions to well qualified teachers, 
men and women, voice, violin and piano. 





PAUL WHITE Will Teach Advanced 
Pupils in Violin. Lake Sebasticook, 
Newport, Maine. July Ist to Sep- 
tember 15th. 


Apply: Dixey Concert Direction 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, U. S. A 











FOR SALE—Established Incorporated Con- 
servatory of Music in the heart of NEW 
YORK CITY with a _ national reputation. 


Guaranteed income in the Institution aside 
Owner to retire to Europe. 


from students. 
Exceptional opportunity for a responsible and 
ambitious party. Satisfactory terms will be 
arranged. References exchanged. 

Address Box B, XX 
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WANTED: A musician of high 
standing for Dean of large con- 
servatory. Applications for Piano 
and Voice considered. Address 
communications direct to 


Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 








Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 

Organized for rpose 
Aastrabnale the weeitts EF ny Bg 
American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. Ad- 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 








Paramount Pictures "=" 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI BROADWAY AND 49TH ST. 


JACK HOLT in 
“WHILE SATAN SLEEPS” 


From Peter B. Kyne’s ‘“The Parson of 
Panamint’’ 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Bmanuel Baer 
Conducting 


RIALTO sROADWAY AND 42D ST. 


Special request return engagements 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 


JOHN BARRYMORE in 
“DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE’’ 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
“THE SHEIK” 

With Agnes Ayres and Rodolph Valentino 

FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 














Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 
Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL reece saan 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


Week Commencing Sunday, June 25th, 1922. 


Goldwyn Presents 


THE WALL FLOWER 


By Reapert Hughes 
With Colleen Moore and Richard Dix 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee, Conductor. 
Capitol Ballet Corps, Soloists. 
Performance Continuous 12:30 to 11 P.M. 











chorus of students 
ber of Tchaikov- 
n, American com- 
dress. Rev. Jesse 
in address of the 


of Modeste Alloo, 
sang a delightful 
sky. Chalmers Cl 
poser, made a brie 
Halsey delivered the 
evening, and the diplomas were presented 
by Miss Baur. A reeéeption followed. 
The Norwood Musical Club gave a 
luncheon at Phillipi’s Garden on June 13, 
at which Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 










wife of the composer and new president 
of the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, 
was the guest of honor. Mrs. Kelley 
spoke on the “Aims of the Federation of 
Music Clubs for the C-ming Year.” 

The Orpheus Singing Society gave its 
annual outing and dinner at Phillipi’s 
Garden on June 10. After a program of 
speeches, including reminiscences of the 
society’s founding by Mr. Burgoyne, all 
joined in ensemble singing, led by Power 
Symonds. 





CLEVELAND HEARS 


Committee Formed to Support 
Dippel Opera—Many 
Pupils’ Recitals 


By Grace Goulder !zant 

CLEVELAND, June 19.—The Philhar- 
monic Quartet gave the instramental 
program at the commencement exercises 
of the Cleveland Law School, on June 
16, in Engineers’ Hall. The quartet 1s 
composed of Sol Marcosson, first violin; 
Charles V. Rychlik, second violin; 
James D. Jonston, viola; Charles Heyd- 
ler, ’cello. 

At a meeting on June 15, at Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland citizens pledged them- 
selves to support a Cleveland section 
of the United States Grand Opera Club 








CHAMBER QUARTET 


committee of three was formed to pass 
on all expenses connected with the pro- 
motion of the Cleveland section. All 
membership fees collected here are to be 
used for grand opera here. 

The thirty-seventh annual concert of 
the Cleveland School of Music was given 
on June 13 at the First Methodist 
Church. In addition to the students, the 
school orchestra, conducted by J. Gar- 
field Chapman, and the Madrigal Club 
of fifty voices participated. The Club 
is conducted by Alfred E. Arthur, direc- 
tor of the school. 

Franklyn Carnahan presented a four- 
teen-year-old pupil, Alma Schirmer, in 
a piano program on June 16 in his studio 
in the Fine Arts Building. She played 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Tchaikovsky and Liszt. Miss 
Schirmer and Howard De Gant, a fif- 


teen-year-old violinist, have given 
number of concerts. 

Adelaide Norwood presented some 
her pupils in a song recital on June 
in the auditorium ef the Baptist Chu 
of the Master. On the same evenin 
piano recital was given by pupils 
Millicent Scott at her studio in 
Knickerbocker Building. Mr. and } 
T. Morgan Phillips presented Mrs. fF 
McCullough in a song recital on June 
A program was given at Addison pu 
school on June 13 by the pupils of M 
guerite McAnerney, 
William Chambers, soprano, and Ma: 
Franck, dancer. 

Examination dates for the sum 
school scholarships, offered by the Cl 
land Institute of Music, are June 
30 and July 1. Summer school will 
from July 3 to Aug. 12. A large sc! 


is anticipated, as many of the regu 


pupils have enrolled as well as a la 
number of teachers. 





Edgar Stillman Kelley to Compose Sev; 


for “Ben-Hur” Picture 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, who compo 


the incidental score for the stage prod 


tion of Lew Wallace’s “Ben-Hur,” 
contribute the musical setting for 
motion-picture version of the same w 
soon to be made by the Goldwyn | 
poration. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


and Dramatic Art. 





EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


MARGUERITA 





A Rare Combination of Exquisite Vocal 
An Inspiration and Delight. 


A Unique Personality with no equal on 
the American Concert Stage today. 


Available for limited Concert Engagements through: 


Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City. 
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AS PRESENTED BY 


ENRICO CARUSO 


For more extended information address 


CARUSO BREATH CONTROL COURSE 
Mone. ANNA E. ZIEGLER 


From Notes Given by the Late Voice Master 


Tone Mastery Through Unfailing Breath Control 
Regeneration to the Professional Singer 
A Sure Foundation for All 


At the completion of the Course there will be a 


PHONOGRAPHIC RECORD made of each Voice 


EUGENE WOODHAMS, Personal Representative 


Suite 21, Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
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DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Now that the women have taken hold 
of the problem involved in the recogni- 
ion of our own composers, musicians, 
music teachers, though on the merits, 
things are going to happen. Before me 
lies the program of the biennial conven- 
tion of the General Federation of Wom- 
on's Clubs. It is certainly illuminating, 
and Mrs. Marx Oberndorffer, the na- 
tional chairman of music, is to be con- 
gratulated. American artists present- 
ing American compositions are to be 
given the leading place on all the pro- 
grams. What do you think of recitals 
called “Hear America First’’? 

The various programs include ‘Music 
of the American Indian,” “Music of the 
American Negro,” “Music of the Ameri- 
can Mountaineers,” “Three Centuries of 
American Song,” “The MacDowell Col- 
ony and American Music.” These fea- 
tures will all be presented by well-known 
musicians, teachers. Each morning and 
evening program is to be preceded by 
fifteen minutes of community singing led 
by various state music chairmen while 
the conference on “Music in Your Com- 
munity” is among the features of the 
convention. 

There are those who will tell you that 
musie is international and consequently 
any effort to localize it is purely chauvin- 
istic. With this I agree, but this has not 
been the position which we have had to 
face. Our position in this country has 
deen that in our tremendous enthusiasm 
for the music of the great foreign com- 
posers, living and dead, for the great 
soloists, conductors and other musicians 
who have come to us from abroad, we 
turned our backs on our own composers, 
conductors and musicians and refused 
them even a hearing, never mind what 
their merit was. 

As I have often told you before, it 
was natural that there should be this 
prejudice for everything and everybody 
loreign in music, for the reason that, 
during the formative period in this coun- 
try, when we were busy with clearing 
the ground, locating cities, establishing 
xovernment, factories, schools, doing the 

oneer work that was required, we had 
litle time or money for music, the arts, 
for culture generally, so we took what 

could from abroad. Now, however, 
» time has come when we can stand on 
ir own feet, at least to the extent of 
recognizing the talent that we have, 
hich we have not been doing. 
50, good luck to the women, say I, for 
elr influence is becoming more and 
re powerful, not alone politically and 
socially, but intellectually and culturally, 
incipally in the field of music. In- 
ceed, if we have much, if any, musical 
ture in this country we owe it to the 
women. It is they who have inspired 
isi¢ in their various localities through 
eir music clubs. It is they who have 
agged the men to musical perform- 
ces. It is they who are the principal 
‘pporters of church music. It is they 
no are to be found enthusiastically 
icking our symphonic and other similar 
ganizations, so that it is natural now 
at they should take a great step in ad- 
Within a decade or two their 
ork will be felt to such an extent that 
ople will look back with astonishment 


f 


ince, 


to the day when it was considered impos- 
sible to find a conductor for a symphony 
orchestra in the United States. 

- --* * 


Among the pioneers in our musical life 
who worked along for many a year be- 
fore they gained the recognition that was 
their due is the Flonzaley Quartet. They 
have been abroad and recently were 
heard in Paris, where they aroused en- 
thusiasm. Robert Brussel of the Paris 
Figaro is enthusiastic about them, and, 
as they have been playing a good deal of 
the music of Debussy, César Franck, 
Ravel, Lalo, Vincent d’Indy, Ernest 
Chausson, Alberic Magnard and Albert 
Roussel, his enthusiasm is natural. 

The critic praises them particularly 
for the finish of their execution, for the 
spirit, lightness and subtlety of their in- 
terpretations. He credits these four 
artists with having attained perfection in 
the suppleness of rhythm, equilibrium of 
timbre and penetrating grace. 

At the time Kneisel and his wonderful 
organization were so popular, the Flon- 
zaleys did not receive the recognition to 
which they were entitled, but now they 
are coming into their own, and with the 
additional prestige they have gained 
abroad, their next season in this country 
should be as financially successful as it 
has always been artistically worthy. 

* * * 


Dr. P. Mario Marafioti, M.D., has writ- 
ten a book on “Caruso’s Method of Voice 
Production and the Scientific Culture of 
the Voice,” which has just been published 
by D. Appleton & Company. The work 
is dedicated to Caruso, who warmly in- 
dorsed and commended it. Besides Ca- 
ruso, Calvé, Galli-Curci, Titta Ruffo and 
Victor Maurel have also written letters 
of commendation. 

It will probably astonish you that the 
worthy doctor makes some statements 
which are very much at variance with 
generally accepted opinion, not only with 
regard to Caruso’s voice but to the art 
of singing. The doctor tells us that Ca- 
ruso had nothing exceptional in his laryn- 
geal apparatus. On the contrary, there 
were such evident shortcomings in his 
throat that, had he been forced to rely 
upon his vocal organs alone for a career, 
he might never have become a singer. 
This would certainly have been the case 
had he listened to the advice of Professor 
Ferdinando Massei of the University of 
Naples, who treated him for tonsilitis 
when he was twenty years old. 

“What is your profession?” 
professor. 

“T am 
Caruso. ; 

“Take up anything else—you have not 
the throat for singing,” said the pro- 
fessor, as he shook his head. 

According to Dr. Marafioti, Caruso’s 
singing power was due to the fact that 
it was natural singing and that his vocal 
chords were of a soft consistency which 
accounted for much of the mellowness of 
his voice. 

But the principal astonishment will be 
felt when we read that voice is speech 
and is produced by the mouth and not 
by the vocal chords. The vocal chords 
produce only sounds, says the doctor, 
which are transformed into vowels and 
consonants by a phonetic process taking 
place in the mouth and giving origin to 
the voice. 

Next, says the doctor, the full exten- 
sion of the natural range of the voice 
is produced only by using the minimum 
tension of the vocal chords and the mini- 
mum breath required for each _ tone. 
This establishes a correct mechanism of 
voice production. 

Then, says the doctor, the laryngeal 
sounds must be transmitted to the mouth 
free of any interference. Freedom is 
the fundamental pillar of voice produc- 
tion. 

Astonishment will be afforded by read- 
ing that, according to the doctor, al- 
theugh breath is an indispensable factor 
in voice production. it is not the essen- 
tial power which develops the voice as 
is taught to-day. On the contrary, the 
function of singing develops the breath- 
ing apparatus and its power just as any 
physiological function develops the organ 
from which it takes origin. Therefore, 
singing develops breathing, not breathing 
singing. 

Furthermore, according to the doctor, 
the most important factor in voice pro- 
duction is “resonance.” This furnishes 
to the voice the volume and quality and 
emphasizes its loudness. To rely on reso- 
nance rather than on force is essential 
for producing a big and pleasing voice. 

Speaking and singing are similar func- 
tions, produced by the same physiological 
mechanism. Therefore, they are the 
same vocal phenomenon. 

The speaking voice, asserts the doctor, 
is the substantial factor of the singing 
voice, and singing, in its very essence, is 


asked the 


studying singing,” replied 








merely speaking in musical rhythm. 
Hence no correct singing can exist with- 
out a correctly produced speaking voice. 
_The pitch and the dimensions of the 
singing voice—the volume, the quality 
and loudness—are determined by the 
speaking voice. Speaking high or low, 
resonant, loud or soft, in any gradation 
of sentiment and shade of color, lays the 
ground for singing in high or low pitch, 
loud, resonant or soft, in any musical 
color or expression. 

Finally, says the doctor, there are no 
registers in the singing voice when it is 
correctly produced. According to natural 
laws, the voice is made up of only one 
register, which constitutes its entire 
range. 

I think you will agree with me that 
there is enough in this to set all the vocal 
teachers in the world writing to the 
press and particularly to the musical 
papers. It certainly will come as a shock 
to all those who have hitherto believed 
that Caruso’s wonderful power as a 
singer was due to his exceptional vocal 
chords. According to Dr. Marafioti, they 
had little or nothing to do with it. 

I leave the issue to be fought over by 
the distinguished teachers of hel canto. 
According to Dr. Marafioti, the degen- 
eration of bel canto is due first to the 
evolution of singing music, on the whole, 
and especially of opera; second, to the 
commercialization of art by singers who 
forsake artistic ideals for the sole pur- 
suit of financial success. 

Practically, this book does not merely 
aim at a radical reform at voice educa- 


tion. It flings defiance in the face of the 
entire vocal teaching fraternity the 
world over. 

* * * 


In the Town Hall of Stoughton, Mass., 


the Musical Society of that ancient 
municipality has just celebrated the 
160th anniversary of its foundation. 


From the diary of one Captain Samuel 
Talbot, the leader, many decades ago, it 
appears that they on one occasion “sat 
up until between twelve and one o’clock.” 
This was so momentous at the time that 
it was duly recorded. It will be also in- 
teresting to know, according to another 
worthy authority, that as far back as 
1830, the society voted to “dispense with 
ardent spirits” at their meetings. 

In 1790 there was a curious contest of 
musical strength between the Stoughton 
and the Dorchester singers. Dear dead 
Louis C. Elson tells us in his “History 
of American Music” that the singers of 
the First Parish of Dorchester took 
umbrage at the praise given the Stough- 
ton singers and challenged them to a trial 
of skill. The contest took place in a 
Jarge hall in Dorchester, many of the 
leading Bostonians coming out to wit- 
ness it. 

The Dorchester choristers were male 
and female. and had the assistance of a 
bass viol. That meant a great deal, for 
in those days they did not believe even 
in church organs. The Stoughton party 
consisted of twenty selected male voices, 
without instruments, led by the president 
of the Stoughton Musical Society, Elijah 
Dunbar, a man who, according to the 
story, had “a dignified presence and an 
excellent voice.” 

The Dorchester singers began with a 
new anthem. The Stoughtonians com- 
menced with Jacob French’s “Heavenly 
Vision,” the author of which was their 
fellow townsman. When they finally 
sang, without books—remember that, 
without books—Handel’s “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” the Dorchestarians threw up 
their hands and their hats and acknowl- 
edged defeat. 

It gives you a little insight into music 
in the olden days in this country. Re- 
minds me that it isn’t so many decades 
ago that a certain Britting wanted to 
give an organ to his church in Boston. 
He didn’t dare give it while living so he 
left it to the church in his will. When 
that will was read from the pulpit, the 
whole congregation rose in_ protest 
against the contemplated sacrilege. They 
then held a prayer meeting and, re- 
freshed from their devotion, decided to 
solve the problem and free their church 
from the contemplated outrage by pre- 
senting the organ—they were good Con- 
gregationalists—to the hated Episco- 
palians on the other side of the road, no 
doubt in the hope that it would assist 
them on their journey to Hades. 

o = * 


In Paris they evidently believe in en- 
couraging home talent, for when it was 
found that in the 200 restaurants where 
there was music more than half the mu- 
sicilans were foreigners, principally jazz 
performers, a resolution was introduced 
in the city council which prohibits the 
employment of more than 10 per cent 
of foreigners in any orchestra. Force 
was given to the argument by the fact 


that some 12,000 French musicians are 
cut of employment in their own city. 
* a” ax 


Leo Slezak has just published a book 
of his experiences in this country. It 
seems he was always seasick, so he looked 
upon his trips here almost with horror. 
There is one passage which is illuminat- 
ing, for it shows very thoroughly how 
little artists who come here are enabled 
by their experiences to discuss us in any 
way whatever. 

“From the ship to the hotel,” writes 
dear Slezak, “from the hotel to the thea- 
ter, from the theater to the hotel or rail- 
road station—that was all there was for 
me through six long months. And all 
the time I had to be careful, to guard 
against catching cold, to harbor no 
thought except the thought of not get- 
ting ill. Naturally, I soon began to count 
the days till I could return to Europe.” 

There is the whole position of the for- 
eign artists. They come to New York 
whether engaged at the Metropolitan or 


for a concert tour, and what do they 
see in this country? What do they know 
of the people? It is just as Slezak 


writes, but then most of them are suffi- 
ciently fair or wise not to publish books 
about us. 

Slezak has a great deal to say about 
the American press agent and the vari- 
ous stories about himself that he was 
induced to father so as to make good 
“copy” for the reporters. One of these 
stories was to the effect that during the 
performance of “Otello” with Alda, he 
had used such violence as to bust her ap- 
pendix, which caused her to be laid up 
for some time. Slezak says that this is 
absolutely untrue, that he never used 
such violence and that he was perfectly 
horrified, after a performance in a West- 
ern city, to read this heading: “Giant 
Czech Appendix-Breaker Wins Audi- 
ence.” 

I had a run-in with Slezak which illus- 
trates his character. I had written about 
his performance in “Otello,” which I 
greatly admired. Not long after the 
issue in which my criticism appeared, the 
giant forced his way through the vari- 
ous offices into my sanctum. Putting 
down his hat and stick, he towered over 
me, for he is something like six foot, two, 
three or four, I forget which, and said 
in German: “Sie haben mich insultiert” 

“You have insulted me.” 

“How is that?” said I. 

He pointed to what I had written. 
Reading the article to him, I showed him 
that I had praised his performance, com- 
mented on his dignity, his fine presence, 
his diction, his voice, his dramatic power, 
but I had added that he spoiled it all— 
“Ja.” said he. “aber sie sagen dass ich 
tremoliere”’—-“You say that I have a 
tremolo.” 

Said I: “You have.” 

“Est ist nicht wahr’—‘“It isn’t true,” 
he roared. 

“Well,” said I, “that is a matter of 
opinion. If you don’t know you have a 
tremolo it is time you found out.” Then 
I told him that I had a particular preju- 
dice against the tremolo, and was ready 
to fight it at every turn, because I 
thought it was due to improper use of 
the voice. So we had it hot and heavy 
for some time, during which I admitted 
that in South America and other coun- 
tries thev like the tremolo. but I kent 
insisting that I didn’t. and that I had the 
right to sav so. if I didn’t. 

Finallv Slezak took out of his pocket 
a roll of $100 bills and began to count 
some out on my table, saying he knew 
how musical papers are conducted. I 
threw the bills in his face and ordered 
him out. The next I heard was that he 
had gone to Gatti, told him that but for 
my grav hairs he would have wiped the 
floor with me, whereupon I wrote him 
that I had heard that he desired to wine 
the floor with me and that if he would 

ame the time of his coming I would 
have the floor ready for him. Inciden- 
tally. however, I advised him to engage 
a bed in a hospital. 

Not long after, evidently having been 
informed by Gatti that your paper Is not 
conducted on the lines of the musical 
papers abroad to which the great tenor 
was accustomed, he paid me another visit, 
this time with his lovely wife and fine 
children, and was just as gentle and nice 
as a man could be. As a result of that 
visit, we became good friends. and there 

angs in my sanctum a fine autographed 
portrait, though as the eulogistic things 
he says on it are written in the Czech 
language, I have never been able to read 
them myself. A friend told me they 
were just great. 

* * * 

Henry T. Finck tells us in the Evening 
Post a story that when Edward Mac- 
Dowell was studying at Frankfurt with 
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MEPHISTO’S MUSINGS 
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Joachim Raff, that eminent German musi- 
cian said to him: “Your compositions 
will be played long after mine are for- 
gotten.” 

Raff’s works, says Finck, are now for- 
gotten, and his prophecy has come true. 
But Raff, much as he admired this young 
American’s juvenile writings, did not 
dream that one of the greatest publish- 
ing houses in the world would issue in 
1922 a catalog of its most important pub- 
lications in which this startling an- 
nouncement is made: “Die Werke von 
MacDowell sind auf-»dem Wege, die 
meistgespielten Klavier - Kompositionen 
zu werden.” In English: “The works 
of MacDowell are on the way to becom- 
ing the most frequently played of com- 
positions for the piano.” 

The firm making this announcement 
is that of B. Schott & Sons in Mayence, 
who have published over 25,000 works, 
including Wagner’s ‘“Meistersinger,” 
“Parsifal” and the four Nibelung operas. 
They were also the publishers of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. This, as 
Finck says, is great news for us here in 
America. 





[Continued from page 7] 
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* * * 


The movement for a People’s Temple 
of Music, Drama and the Arts, grows 
apace. Scarcely a day passes now but 
that some prominent person indorses it 
and expresses his satisfaction. It is to 
be hoped, however, that purely artistic 
considerations will not eliminate the 
practical. By that I mean that it is to 
be hoped that this great enterprise will 
not merely consist of a large auditorium 
suitable for the production of opera and 
drama on a big scale, with art exhibits, 
but that it will also have some smaller 
auditoriums which are greatly needed in 
New York, and, furthermore, that a 
great deal of space will be devoted to 
supplying studios, not for every appli- 
cant, but for those who are worthy, par- 
ticularly those who show talent, which 
are also greatly needed in this city. 
Furthermore, the revenue derived from 
the smaller auditoriums and the studios 
will go far to maintain the institution. 

Now that the bill has passed empower- 
ing the city to provide a site for such an 
institution, there are two problems be- 
fore those who, with Chamberlain Berolz- 
heimer, have the matter in hand. It will 
not only be necessary to provide the 
funds for the construction of the build- 
ings but there will be the ouestion of 
maintenance. Now, as it is already an- 
nounced that the enterprise will involve 
an expenditure of at least thirty mil- 
lions, it is very clear that this sum would 
have to be greatly increased unless the 
whole undertaking is carried out with the 
view of being, in large measure, self- 
supporting. 

I have seen the front elevation of one 
design proposed by a prominent archi- 
tect which would suggest that he has 
been carried away by the form of the 
Greek temple. Now, the Greek temple 
belongs to a past age, which served its 
time and purpose, but we have grown 
and progressed since then. It seems to 
me that the architect whose design would 
be most artistic as well as effective would 
be the man who endeavors to embody the 
spirit of the new world and to express an 
alliance between the artistic, the beauti- 
ful and the practical. 


x * * 


A Brooklyn correspondent, Miss Anna 
Weiss, writes me that some time ago 
she read a suggestion of Adolph Lewi- 
sohn, the millionaire philanthropist, who 
among his many benefactions gave us 
the Stadium, to the effect that collectors 
who make a hobby of purchasing rare 
violins should lend them to ambitious 
young violinists who have not the means 
to procure their own. 

Miss Weiss says that the idea has 
many advantages. Among them would 
be that perhaps a great talent will be 
given to the world, which, if unaided, 
might have remained all its days in ob- 
scurity. Furthermore, the famous vio- 
lins which now repose in glass cases, in- 
spected by only a chosen few, might well 
become the property of someone who 
could evoke divine harmony from their 
strings. Incidentally, Miss Weiss wants 
the opinion of others of your readers on 
this topic. 

You may recall that in writing of the 
musicale Adolph Lewisohn gave in the 
ballroom of his palatial town residence 
on Fifth Avenue, at which I was pres- 
ent, I said that I had an opportunity of 
conversing with him, and quoted him as 
saying that one of the greatest pleasures 


he had through his wealth was his ability 
to share it with others. 

I am afraid, however, that if-he and 
other worthy collectors are going to 
share their much-prized violins with 
others, they are liable to discover that 
honesty is not a prevailing characteristic 
of humanity. 

* * * 

When the Lexington’ Avenue Opera 
House was sold the other day, we learned 
that it was the property of Mrs. Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick and her associ- 
ates in the Lexington Theater Corpora- 
tion. The house, you know, was built 
by Oscar Hammerstein at the time he 
proposed to produce opera in English 
and thus get ahead of the contract he 
signed with the Metropolitan to get out 
of the operatic field for a period of ten 
years. It cost Hammerstein something 
like a million. 

In 1917 the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company foreclosed a mortgage of 
$450,000 and a receiver was appointed 
by the Supreme Court. In 1918 it was 
refurnished for the Chicago Opera Asso- 


ciation, which opened with Mary Garden 
and Lucien Muratore in “Mona Vanna.” 

Personally, I have never regretted the 
passing of that house as a home for 
opera, for the simple reason that it was 
always a great big, barn-like structure, 
the acoustic of which was damnable. The 
singers always appeared to me to be ina 
different world, cut off from the rest of 
us. The intimate touch which should 
exist between artists and the audience 
was not possible there. The orchestra, 
too, sounded loud and brassy, even when 
Polacco conducted. 

Hammerstein’s other venture, the Man- 
hattan Opera House, on the other hand, 
had an excellent accoustic. There was 
scarcely a seat in the house where you 
could not see the stage to advantage, but, 
like the Lexington Avenue venture, it 
was out of the way. Hammerstein had 
evidently been misled by the compara- 
tive cheapness of the real estate where 
he located and had not discounted the 
fact that New Yorkers do not readily go 
to any place which is off the main line of 
travel. 


Edgar Strakosch, of the well-kno 
Strakosch family—glad to know one 
them is alive—writes me from San Fr: 
cisco of a recent experience which 
thinks will be relished by all your re: 
ers. It seems he had gone one morni 
to ask a young saleslady at one of } 
leading music houses if Paganini 
spelled Paginini with an “i” or Pagar 
with an “a.” The young lady said: 
he a Victor artist?” 

Strakosch replied: “No, he is a c& 
artist.” 

Strakosch adds asa P. S.: “It 
not the Sherman Clay Company.” 

However, it gives you an idea of 
musical knowledge of the average, swe 
charming, bobbed- haired, cupid - b 
mouthed loveliness, who retails music 
a leading music house, says your 


[—— 





Circus Owner’s Son to 
Join Ranks of Concert 
Artists Next Season 





Robert Ringling, Baritone 


Robert Ringling, baritone, son of 
Charles Ringling, circus owner, will join 
the ranks of American concert artists 
next season. Although it will be Mr. 


Ringling’s first extensive tour, he has 
appeared often in concert and was heard 
in leading réles with the Iris Grand 
Opera Company in the South last season. 
The baritone is a native of Baraboo, Wis., 
where, as a boy, he sang in a church 
choir. An accident which he suffered in 
a football game when he was twelve 
years old almost wrecked his ambition 
to become a singer. When he was six- 
teen he was sufficiently recovered to pur- 
sue his studies, and at nineteen was sent 
to Fernando Tanara by the late Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, who had become inter- 
ested in his progress. Mr. Ringling is 
now twenty-four and is said to possess 
a voice of wide range and dramatic 
power. His activities are under the man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston. 


WISCONSIN CLUBS MEET 


Supervisor Pleads for State Department 
of Music Education 


BURLINGTON, WIs., June 17.—Two ses- 
sions of the recent annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Federation of Music Clubs 
held at Burlington were given over large- 
ly to the topics of school music and the 
memory contest. 

The principal speaker was Irving W. 
Jones, of the music department of Beloit 
College, who led the discussion on “What 
Can the Music Club Do to Assist the 
Public School Music Department,” and 
urged a better understanding of the aims 
and problems of the music supervisor. 
“The subject of credits, which has oc- 
cupied so much attention,” said the 
speaker, “must be contingent on the qual- 
ity of work done. When you ask for 





credit, be sure you have something worth 
crediting.” 

Lillian Watts, supervisor of music in 
Racine, pleaded for concerted action on 
the part of all Wisconsin clubs, demand- 
ing a State department of music educa- 
tion, and a State supervisor. 


The symposium on music memory con- 
tests was led by Mrs. L. A. Pradt of 
Wausau, president of the Federation, 
and Mrs. F. W. Wilford of Beloit, vice- 
president, and State vice-president of 
the National Federation. ; 

Mrs. W. G. Rasch was elected third 
vice-president, and the other officers were 
re-elected. he 

An address on “The Place of Music in 
Life,” was given by Professor Edgar B. 
Gordon of the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin at one of the 
evening sessions. 

A program of works by Wisconsin 
composers was among the musical fea- 
tures of the convention. Compositions 
by Arnold Krueger of Milwaukee, Louise 
Rood Lutes of Beloit, Mrs. Ridgway of 
Elkhorn, and Alexander MacFayden of 
Milwaukee, were interpreted by Mildred 
Krueger, violinist; Edgar Roenhold, 
‘cellist; Arnold Krueger and Louis Rood 
Lutes, pianists, and Mrs. Henry G. 
Lotter, soprano. 

Other artists who appeared in the mu- 
sical events were Lewis A. Vantine, or- 
ganist; Mrs. Harry H. Wood, who sang 
a group of songs; Joseph Kayser, bari- 
tone; Lillian Sindahl. soprano; Edith 
Perssion, violinist; Florence Bettray, 
pianist: Verna Lean, contralto; Cora 
Brinckley Lochner, soprano; Karl! Sculte, 
violinist, and William Beller, pianist. 
The final concerts were given under the 
baton of George Dasch by the Little 
Symphony, twenty-five members of the 
Chicago Symphony. ee 


SALEM, ORE., CELEBRATES 








“Creation” Sung in Willamette Valley 
First May Festival 


SALEM, ORE., June 17.—The first an- 
nual Willamette Valley May Festival 


was held in this city on May 26 and 27, 
and proved distinctly successful. Dr. 
John Sites conducted a performance of 
Haydn’s oratorio “The Creation” on the 
opening night at the Armory before a 
capacity audience. The soloists were 
Mrs. Jane Burns Albert, Mrs. J. S. 
Landers, John W. Siefert, John Claire 
Monteith, and Charles N. Cone. A cho- 
rus of 400 voices sang with fine effect, 
and the solos were excellent. The Salem 
Orchestra gave material assistance. 

The Armory, on the second evening, 
was the scene of an artistic production 
of living pictures, reproductions of mas- 
terpieces of painting, posed by living 
models. Special music was furnished by 
the orchestra, with Mrs. Wm. H. Burg- 
hardt, Jr., at the piano. 

IRENE CAMPBELL. 


Laurenti’s Estate Valued at $600 


The estate of Mario Laurenti, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who died in March, amounts to 
$600, according to information filed with 
an application for letters of administra- 
tion on the property by Thomas F. Smith, 
public administrator. Laurenti, who was 
born Luigi Cavadini, left no will. The 
application stated that, so far as is 
known, the petitioner’s only surviving 
relative is his widow, Angelica B. 
Laurenti, once a member of the Metro- 
politan Company, and now somewhere in 
Germany. The letters of administration 
were granted. 








Paul Stoeving Resigns Ithaca Post 


Paul Stoeving, violinist, director of 
the violin department in the New York 
School of Music and Arts, has resigned 
his position at the Ithaca Conservatory, 
and in the future will confine his activi- 
ties to New York. 


Anna E. Ziegler Judges 
Choral Competition at 
Utica, N. Y., Eisteddfod 





Photo by Bachrach 


Mme. Ziegler, Principal of the Ziegler In- 
stitute of Normal Singing, New York 


A feature of the Eisteddfod recently 
held by the St. David’s Women’s Club 
of Utica, N. Y., was a competition for 
male choruses in which the adjudicator 
was Anna E. Ziegler, New York vocal 
teacher. The competing singers were 
members of the Haydn Male Chorus, but 
this organization was obliged to divide 
its forces, owing to a fire regulation 
which permitted only thirty singers to 
occupy the stage at one time. Without 
knowing of this arrangement, Mme. 
Ziegler pronounced the organizations s0 
nearly equal in merit, that the prize oi 
$50 would better be divided. An office! 
of the organization, congratulating th¢ 
judge on her discernment, assured her 
that the prize would have gone into th 
Club’s treasury, whatever had been th: 
decision ! 

At a luncheon given in her honor by 
two musical clubs at the Hotel Utica, 
Mme. Ziegler was persuaded to speax 
upon her six-week course in breath con- 
trol based on the Caruso method. This 
course is being conducted this summ: 
at the Ziegler Institute of Normal Sing- 
ing, in the Metropolitan Opera Houst 
Studios. 


Mme. Louise Homer Receives Degree ©! 
Master of Arts 


BosTon, MAss., June 20.—Mme. Lou's 
Homer, contralto, received the degre 
Master of Arts at the sixty-sixth co! 
mencement exercises of Tufts Colle: 
Medford, yesterday, and Leo Rich Lew: 
of the faculty, Associate Professor 
Modern Languages and Professor 
Music, was awarded the degree of D 
tor of Literature. The honorary degr' 
were conferred by the president, J: 
A. Cousens. 





Thornton Whitney Allen Marries 
Elsie Guy 


The marriage of Thornton Whit! 
Allen, of the Musical Courier, and E! 
Guy, daughter of Mrs. Arthur Guy_ 
Rye, N. Y., took place on June 3. 
and Mrs. Allen will reside at Larchm 


Manor, New York. 
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Equipment of the Artist Is Discussed in New Book 


nes Francis Cooke Presents Views of Musical Celebrities in “Great Singers and the Art of Singing”—George Lowe Looks 
at Josef Holbrooke—Happenings of a Musical Career Told by Jules Jordan—Wind Band Problems Considered by Arthur 
A. Clappe—Literary Misadventures of Peter Whiffle—Miscellaneous Contributions to the Musician’s Bookshelf 
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HE past two or three decades have wrought tremendous 
changes in standards of opera as new scenic and dra- 
matic ideals have gained ground. The new trails blazed 
by the modernists have had their effect in the same 
manner upon concert programs. 
singing has been forced to conform to these changing 
standards and new demands have been made upon the 
intelligence and dramatic talent of the singer. 
— words, the operatic artist of to-day must be something 


Naturally the art of 


In other 


more than a songbird, and the concert artist is forced to offer something 


more than a flawless exhibition of vocal fireworks. 


The voice still counts, 


but only as a part of the whole art of singing. 


This thesis is clearly emphasized by 
the singers whose experience James 
Francis Cooke has gathered and edited 
in his new book, “Great Singers and the 
Art of Singing” (Philadelphia: Theo. 
Presser Co.). In his or her own way 
each artist writes that a singer who has 
even a superb natural voice but little in- 
telligence and artistic insight might as 
well have no voice at all. The statement 
at first sight seems an obvious one, yet 
the careful exposition which the editor 
of the Etude has given it in his introduc- 
tion; and the persistence with which the 
artists, who tell their own stories, re- 
peat and clarify the thesis, attest to how 
much of profundity there is in it. The 
volume is likewise eloquent proof that 
the day of the stout opera singer who 
planted himself in the center of the 
stage and warbled in a voice of as- 
tounding beauty has vanished forever. 
Almost without exception, the singers in 
Mr. Cooke’s book emphasize the fact 
that the visual and dramatic part of a 
performance is as important as the vocal 
part on the operatic stage, and is not 
to be ignored entirely in the concert 
field. 


To begin with, the collection of artists 
chosen by Mr. Cooke to offer the young 
singer the value of their mature experi- 
ence is a singularly broad and compre- 
hensive one, ranging from Amelita Galli- 
Curci, who among living opera stars 
represents the singer with an extraor- 
dinary natural vocal equipment, to Mary 
Garden, who represents the type of ar- 
tist whose voice plays a less important 
part in a magnificent operatic equip- 
ment. It includes as well the wholesome 
and valuable advice of such concert ar- 
tists as Clara Butt and the late David 
Bispham. Besides these, the list in- 
cludes the names of Frances Alda, Pas- 
quale Amato, Giuseppe Campanari, the 
late Enrico Caruso, Julia Claussen, 
Charles Dalmorés, Andreas Dippel, Em- 
ma Eames, Florence Easton, Geraldine 
Farrar, Johanna Gadski, Alma Gluck, 
Emilio de Gogorza, Frieda Hempel, Nel- 
lie Melba, Bernice de Pasquali, Marcella 
Sembrich, Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
Antonio Scotti, Henri Scott, Emma 
Thursby, Reinald Werrenrath and Evan 
Williams—surely a galaxy of musical 


personalities whose advice should be pre- 
clous, 


The young singer, however, should not 
‘ook for any royal road to success, a 
touchstone which will place him over- 
night on the stage of a great opera 
louse. He will find from this book that 
the career of each artist has been built 
upon a foundation of hard work, genuine 
patience and extraordinary fortitude in 
‘he face of discouraging circumstances. 
There are, of course, exceptions to prove 
‘his rule, but they are so few as to be 
hegligible. It would seem apparent that 
he undying spark of ambition coupled 
With at last a moderately good vocal 
“quipment is the prime requisite. If the 
‘park is absent, and the accompanying 
Willingness to sacrifice and even to suf- 
ilardship is lacking. there is small 
reason to hope for success. In other 
‘rds there is no royal road. 
Many of the artists stress the value 
‘ being able to play some musical in- 
nent easily and with some degree of 
ical facility. In certain cases, as 
‘xample that of Mme. Galli-Curci 
began as a pianist, years may have 
spent in application to music while 
oice itself received little attention. 
this, say the distinguished writers 
r. Cooke’s book, must not be counted 
ost time. On the contrary it is 
d preparation. A good singer’s first 
isite is to be a sound musician. He 
hever know too much about the 


Tay 





fathomless art of music. One might 
gather after reading the book that some 
Fate watches over the great artist, turn- 
ing him into his proper course in time for 
his art to develop into rich fruition. 
Amato began as an engineer, Henri Scott 
left business to take up music, and David 
Bispham sang as an amateur for many 
years before he became a professional. 
These are a few of the cases mentioned 
in Mr. Cooke’s book which bear out the 
theory of the kindly Fate. 

Mr. Cooke has written an introduction 
full of fine and shrewd advice to the as- 
piring student. He also gives an inter- 
esting chapter on the technique of opera- 
tic production, setting forth, with sup- 
porting statistics, the vast expenditure 
of time, money and energy which goes 
into the business of staging a single 
opera. It is a chapter which should be 
of interest to laymen as well as musi- 
cians. L. B. 





Holbrooke and His Work 


OSEF HOLBROOKE, English com- 


poser, is an industrious, sincere, and 
thoughtful maker of music, and the story 
told by George Lowe in “Josef Holbrooke 
and His Work” (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co.; New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co.) is interesting. 
But when Mr. Lowe, classing him with 
Elgar and Bantock, asserts that few such 
remarkable imaginative musical minds 
can be found throughout the breadth of 
Europe, he is surely presupposing a lack 
of knowledge of contemporary affairs in 
his readers. It may be that this propo- 
sition has been induced by a subtle sense 
of humor somewhat akin to that which 
has led Mr. Holbrooke himself to advance 
this proposition concerning art in Eng- 
land: “Our versatility is really amaz- 
ing, and far superior to (that of) Rus- 
sia, Germany, or France. Where can 
any one race show so many departments 
or varieties of endeavor? Our outlook 
is big in song, orchestra, chamber music, 
drama, and opera.” Anyway, patriotic 
fervor of this kind is always welcome. 
The whole book is keyed to this pitch. 
Mr. Lowe’s admiration of Mr. Holbrooke 
is equal to that of Mr. Holbrooke for 
British art. So true is it that every man 
is a hero to his biographer. Those who 
cannot accept Holbrooke’s music at the 
valuation put upon it by Mr. Lowe are 
not reasoned with; they are abused. 
They are told that they cannot under- 
stand this music because it is intellectu- 
ally original, and because they will not 
risk “the brain-fag of trying to enter 
into the comprehension of the composer’s 
own mental outlook.” It is a curious 
mental outlook, by the way, which leads 
a man to suppose that the cause of mu- 
sic is advanced by observations of this 
character. However, Mr. Lowe is clearly 
convinced that Holbrooke is one of the 
world’s few geniuses, and that’s some- 
thing. If Holbrooke is a genius, the 
world will recognize that fact in due 
time. It will certainly not be forced to 
the recognitioa of it merely by the adu- 
lation of a biographer. Be de Ms 





Jules Jordan Reminiscent 


Po JORDAN, in “The Happenings 
of a Musical Life” (Providence, R. I., 
The Palmer Press), has produced a work 
of considerable interest. Aside from the 
fact that it is written in an agreeable, 
chatty style, it contains many anecdotes 
of famous musicians with whom Dr. 
Jordan has come into contact during his 
long career as a singer, teacher, com- 
poser and conductor. Beginning to sing 
at a very early age in his native town 


of Willimantic, Conn., Dr. Jordan went 
to Providence originally in the capacity 
of telegraph operator, but his interest 
in music was such that he very shortly 
gave up everything else and made it his 
profession. 

Among Dr. Jordan’s many musical 
achievements are the founding and con- 
ducting of the Arion Club, now in its 
forty-first season, the creation of the 
tenor part in the first American per- 
formance of Berlioz’ “The Damnation of 
Faust,” which he did at the instance 
of Dr. Leopold Damrosch under whose 
conductorship the work was _ presented 
in concert form at Steinway Hall, New 
York, in 1880. 

Dr. Jordan numbered among his inti- 
mate friends such singers as Nordica, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Emma Juch and 
Giuseppe Campanari, and his personal 
anecdotes of these and many other 
musical celebrities whom he knew both 
in America and Europe, make the book 
delightful reading. 

As a biography, the criticism might 
be made that there are unnecessary re- 
petitions here and there and that there 
is an overplus of statistical data of only 
local interest, but these slight inconsis- 
tencies all lend to the general effect of 
intimacy of the book and it is to be 
recommended as very interesting reading 
throughout. J. 





Problems of the Wind Band 


OMPOSITIONS of the first rank have 
yet to be written for the wind band, 
says Arthur A. Clappé in “The Princi- 


ples of Wind-Band Transcription” (New 
York: Carl Fischer). The work accord- 
ingly sets forth in a thorough and yet 
understandable way much matter never 
before presented, as aid to the “trans- 
scriber” of orchestral, piano, organ and 
vocal scores for the band. The author, 
who is the director of the U. S. Army 
Music School, classifies the instruments 
and describes certain essential acoustic 
properties of the ensemble. Valuable and 
original charts show the ratio of in- 
struments necessary for tonal balance in 
scoring; the comparativ: compasses of 
individual instruments; the effects which 
families of instruments may successfully 
produce, and the notation appropriate to 
various instruments. A full discussion 
of changes necessary in scoring string 
passages—notably those which contain 
harmonics—for the wind includes direc- 
tions for representing the higher har- 
monics on different members of the in- 
strumental groups. The transcription 
of organ compositions, with the equiva- 
lents of various stops utilized in that in- 
strument, is considered fully. As a 
revelation in the varieties of tone-color 
which the wind ensemble may command, 
Mr. Clappé’s exceedingly practical and 
explicit hand book may be recommended 
to every band leader, composer for and 
student of wind instruments. There is 
a final chapter on conducting which sug- 
gestively outlines something approaching 
a standard and logical system of signals 
for the conductor—a matter that too 
often is left to the individual sense of 
mimetic values. The work is dedicated 
to George Barrére. R. M. K. 





Irresolute Peter Whiffle 


T may be argued that “Peter Whiffle”’ 
has little claim to an allotment in this 
column. On the other hand his service 
to music as a contributor to hired ap- 
plause at the Metropolitan may be ac- 
cepted as a prima facie case for in- 


clusion. At any rate, Peter was a man 
of artistic discrimination. One night he 
became so interested in watching Olive 
Fremstad that he forgot to applaud the 
singer who had paid the claque. He 
lost his job. This was before he came 
into money. His subsequent adventures 
are described with gusto by Carl Van 
Vechten in “Peter Whiffle: His Life and 
Works” (New York: Alfred A. Knopf.) 

Peter Whiffle is an author who never 
wrote a book, but Mr. Van Vechten ac- 
cepts the job of literary executor of his 
imaginary hero and tells us why he 
never wrote a book. Incidentally he 
tells us a good deal about Mr. Van 
Vechten and brings in many other 
persons who actually exist. There is, on 
the whole, too little of Peter and too 
much of less important people; and quite 
too much of cats for one who knows not 
the “soul of the Persian.” But then, the 
author decided upon a loose biographical 
form, “a free fantasia in the manner of 
a Liszt Rhapsody.” That he is quite as 
boring as Liszt in places may, after all, 
be regarded as a token of success. The 
early sketches of Paris, however, atone 
for much, even the cats. They are done 
with the skill of ‘a sensitive artist. 

It is in Paris that one meets the en- 
gaging, irresponsible Peter for the first 
time. He is under the influence of Wilde 
and Huysmans and “The Confessions of 
a Young Man.” In fact the Persian cat 
of this period is known as George Moore. 
Before he succeeds in collecting the data 
for his book, Peter becomes a revolution- 
ary and entertains visions of holding a 
barricade on Fifth Avenue. After the 
revolution he will write from the full 
experience of a rich and sensational life. 
The trouble with Peter is that as soon as 
he has booked a passage for Bermuda, 
he desires ardently to go to Alaska. It 
is not surprising, then, to find him, a 
little later, under the fell influence of 
Arthur Machen and giving ecstatic 
utterance to his views on “The Great 
God Pan,” “The White People” and “The 
Hill of Dreams.” Here is an apprecia- 
tion of that sadly neglected London 
genius, and he who runs may read. Per- 
haps he who reads will run to the near- 
est bookshop, and Mr. Knopf, heartened 
by a trans-Atlantic appreciation of “The 
House of Souls,” may make more readily 
accessible some other writings of a man 
who is truly a master of prose. 

This is wandering a little from Peter, 
but it is really Peter’s fault. Anyway, 
he died soon after the Machen phase. 
One feels that had he lived a little longer 
he might have aspired to become the 
American Tomlinson. There is not a 
great deal about music in “Peter Whiffle” 
but the music lover will like the 
irresolute hero for himself and for what 
he typifies. P. C. R. 





A Catalog of Songs 


667FTVHE NEW SINGING TEACHER’S 
GUIDE” (New York: G. Schir- 
mer) is the title of “a new classified list 


of vocal music for the use of singer and 
teacher,” selected from the Schirmer 
catalog. First comes a suggested graded 
course of vocal instruction by Isidore 
Luckstone, for soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
contralto, tenor, baritone and bass; then 
an extended list of easy songs, moder- 
ately difficult songs, songs for advanced 
singers, difficult songs. Songs by modern 
French. German, Polish, Russian, Span- 
ish and Italian composers follow, then 
selected songs for contralto, for tenor, 
for baritone, for bass. 
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Two Companies Provide Opera in London 


QunnnsgnauannnaeaaaTaaN 


ONDON, June 10.—The fifth week of 
the British National Opera Com- 


pany’s season brought a repetition of the 
entire “Ring” as well as first per- 
formances of “Faust” and “Carmen” and 
a triumph for Florence Austral, the 
young Australian mezzo-soprano, who 
made so fine an impression a fortnight 
ago in her first appearance on the oper- 
atic stage. Except for the casting of 
Miss Austral in the réle of Briinnhilde in 
“Gotterdammerung,” there was no im- 
portant variation in the personnel of the 
singers heard in the “Ring.” In place 
of Albert Coates, absent in Italy, Eugene 
Goossens conducted and acquitted him- 
self in excellent style. Miss Austral’s 
voice is one of warm color and beautiful 
quality which she uses with the author- 
ity of a veteran opera singer. Through- 
out the trying réle she betrayed not the 
slightest sign of fatigue and sang her 
closing bars with even more distinction 
than marked her début performance in 
“Walkiire.” 

In “Carmen,” Olga Haley was a new- 
comer to the company in the title réle. 
She sang with authority and brought 
adequate dramatic touches to the part. 
Tudor Davies was Don José and Frederic 
Collier Escamillo. The production was 
vocally excellent but weak on the dra- 
matic side. Julius Harrison conducted. 

Mignon Nevada sang, as her second 
role of the season Marguerite in “Faust.” 


‘Aylmer Buesst, conductor, invested the 


work with a new vigor and interest. 
Miss Nevada’s interpretation was novel, 
presenting a passionate and fiery Mar- 
guerite. As Faust Tudor Davies’ singing 
was of a superior sort. Robert Radford 
as Mephistopheles and Edith Clegg as 
Martha also gave good performances. 
The British Opera Company, however, 
has not held the exclusive right to all 
the operatic honors here. In Hammer- 
smith the Carl Rosa Company, during 
the week presented “Lohengrin,” “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” “Carmen,” “Rigoletto” and 
the “Tales of Hoffmann” and attracted 
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Florence Austral, Australian Soprano, Who 
Has Made a Marked Success in Perform- 
ances with the British Opera Company. 


favorable notice. Eva Turner as Elsa 
gave a beautiful performance in every 
sense. Doris Woodall, Gwynne Davies 
and Booth Hitchens also distinguished 
themselves in “Lohengrin.” In the Saint- 
Saéns work, Doris Woodall used her 
fine, rich voice to the best of advantage 
as Dalila and John Perry deserves noth- 
ing but praise for his Samson. Maud 
Nielson, a young Scottish soprano, was 
the bright star of the Offenbach opera. 
As Olympia she revealed a charming 
voice which she used with the greatest 
skill and ease. She also made an excel- 
lent impression as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” 

Doris Woodall was the Carmen of the 
week and swept her audience away in a 
wave of enthusiasm before her vivid dra- 


matic interpretation of the réle. Booth 
Hitchens and Gwynne Davies were the 
Escamillo and Don José and contributed 
their share to a performance which on 
the whole excelled that of the British 
Opera Company in the same work earlier 
in the week. 

In a program of Wagner, Tchaikovsky 
and Prokofieff, Sergei Koussevitsky, as 
guest conductor of the London Sym- 
phony, won an ovation which he richly 
deserved. Prokofieff was represened by 
fragments from his “Love for Three 
Oranges,” ‘which the audience found 
highly to its taste and would not be sat- 
isfied until they were repeated. 

In the field of chamber music, the Co- 
penhagen String Quartet gave an all- 
Beethoven concert, which was one of the 
finest heard here in many a year. The 
ensemble includes Gunna Breuning, Ella 
Faber, Gerhard Rain and Paulus Bache. 

Among the violinists Jascha Heifitz 
created a fine impression at his first re- 
cital of the season in Albert Hall. His 
playing was technically above reproach 
and possessed a romantic beauty seldom 
excelled. Albert Spalding gave a. second 
recital which equalled the high standard 
of his first. He played two of his compo- 
sitions, an Adagio on Negro Themes, and 
“Etchings,” which were refreshing and 
gave evidence of real talent as a com- 
poser. The London Symphony, conducted 
by Goossens, furnished the accompani- 
ments for a special program of concertos 
given by John Dunn. His playing of the 
Elgar Concerto was outstanding. 

A group of songs by Egon Wellesz, a 
young pupil of Schénberg, lent interest 
to the excellent program of Ursula Gre- 
ville, soprano. Miss Greville is decidedly 
an intellectual artist and her singing is 
always of the very highest standard. 
Rosalie Miller, an American soprano, 
sang flawlessly and with epic feeling 
arias of Lully and Gluck at her recent 
recital. She has given several programs 
this season and all have stamped her as 
an artist of distinction with a singularly 
beautiful voice. 

Vladimir Rosing, Russian tenor, ap- 
peared for the first time since his Ameri- 
can tour on a program given by pupils 





Ursula Greville, Soprano, Who Is One of 
the Leading Interpreters of the Music |, 
the Younger British Composers. 


of Mme. Rosing and received an ovat 
which has seldom been equalled this s 
son. Other recitals of merit were give: 
by Yosie Fujiwara, an interesting Japa 
ese tenor; Sybil Cropper, soprano; Bra- 
bazon Lowther, baritone; Una Bates, 
prano, who sang with the Queen’s H 
Orchestra; Tatiana Makushina, Russia: 
soprano; Ingo Simon, tenor, and W 
liam Higley, baritone. 

Three excellent ’cellists, Maurice D: 
bois, Hans Kindler and Joseph Salm 
also gave programs during the week. 
was Kindler’s first appearance here a 
his début program was one of the finest 
heard this season. Dambois and Salm 
both artists well known to the Lond 
public, played to capacity audiences. T!} 
latter was assisted by Roland Hayes, t 
Negro tenor, whose recitals have bee: 


among the most artistic events of the 


season, 
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New Ballet to Old Music 


MINNA DHATEAUOEYOSPOOOTNOAEAAD NSE AUD DSA OOUEGH DEDEDE 


ERLIN, June 10.—Of much interest 

and superbly arranged and carried 
through was the new ballet “Through 
Shadow to Light,’ which shared the bill 
at the Staatsoper recently with a revival 
of Humperdinck’s “Hinsel und Gretel.” 
The ballet was new in choreography 
alone, as the music was drawn from the 
classic composers by Heinrich Krédller, 
who placed the interludes built upon 
music by Schubert, Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, Johann Strauss and Lizst, in an 
order which carried through the unity 
of the piece and gave a sense of histori- 
cal progress. The costumes and settings 
for each interlude were designed to trans- 
late the qualities of the composers repre- 
sented. Elizabeth Grube and Krédller 
himself, both of the Staatsoper ballet, 
and Ingeborg Ruvina, as guest artist, 
danced modern interpretations of the 
scores in an inspired fashion. 

In the Humperdinck opera, which ap- 
peared to have lost none of its old charm 
for the audience, the principal réles 
were excellently sung by Elfriede Mar- 
herr-Wagner, Marie Escher-Vespermann 
and Grete Mancke. Leo Blech conducted 
and contributed more than his share 
toward a performance which was uni- 
formly good. At the same house, Blech 
conducted the performances of Johann 
Strauss’ “Die Fledermaus,” which were 
given as part of the week’s program de- 
voted to Viennese music. Carl Elewing, 
Leo Schiitzendorf, Cordy Millowitsch and 
Else Knepel were in the cast, which was 
one of the best assembled for the Strauss 
opera in many seasons. 

At the German Opera House, Sigis- 
mund Salewski, baritone from La Scala, 
Milan, gave two notable performances 
recently in the réles of Scarpia and Rigo- 
letto. His voice has much depth and 
power and his dramatic gifts are highly 
convincing. Eva Plaschke von der Osten 
gave an unusually good performance as 
Tosca. 

Among the many recent guest conduc- 
tors who have given performances with 
the orchestras here, none made a finer 
impression than Georg Schneevoicet of 
the Stockholm Symphony, who led two 


Staged in Berlin 


concerts with the Philharmonic. His 
readings of Beethoven and Tchaikovsky 
equaled those of the late Arthur Nikisch 
and his reading of Ravel’s “Valse” 
brought to it values obscured in earlier 
performances here. Schneevoigt has 
been engaged with Willem Mengelberg, 
conductor of the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra of Amsterdam, for the summer con- 
certs at the famous Dutch resort Scheve- 
ningen. His sympathy with the young 
modernists is well known. 

The week also brought a variety of 
choral concerts of which the two given 
by the Vienna Mannergesangverein were 
outstanding. The chorus is conducted 
by Kar] Luze, who demonstrated remark- 
able control. Ferdinand Habel at the 
organ, and Hans Enders at the piano, 
furnished the accompaniments and the 
Vienna pianist, Lafite, distinguished him- 
self in solo numbers by Schubert and 
Liszt. The Schénberg Chorus, under the 
baton of Arnold Ebel, gave an exception- 
ally fine nerformance of Havydn’s “Crea- 
tion.” The soloists were Minne Ebel- 


Wilde, Hermann Nissen and _ Roland 
Hell. Hans Miessner conducted the 


Liederkranz Chorus in a program in 
which the Ludwig Hess Vocal Quartet, 
composed of Johanna Behrend, Eva Liss- 
man, Gerhardt Jekelius and Hess, played 
a prominent part. 

Among the recitalists, Jekelius, a bari- 
tone, gave a program of lieder which 
proved him once more an artist of parts. 
Alessandro Tamburini, the Bulgarian 
composer-pianist. played a program of 
his own compositions with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under the baton of Wer- 
ner Wolff. He is an impressionist and 
follower of the Debussy school. 

On an all Wagener vrogram given bv 
the Philharmonic under the baton of 
Blech, Ermolenko-Jujina, a Russian so- 
prano. with hivhly dramatic sense, sang 
an aria from “Tannhiduser” and Isolde’s 
“Liebestod” in Russian. 

Seandinavian artists continue to be 
heard in Germany in great numbers. 


The latest renresentative from Copen- 
haven is Paul Bay. who gave a recital in 
which he was assisted by Arthur Andrae, 





Berlin Tageblatt 


Georg Schneevoigt, Conductor of the Stock- 
holm Symphony, Who Conducted a Con- 
cert Series with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Recently 


pianist, and Johannes Steinweg, violin- 
ist. All three artists contributed to a 
program which was above the usual 
standard. Several new songs by Artur 
Kapp and Mart Saar were sung for the 
first time at the recent recital of Ludmilla 
Lemba, mezzo-soprano. Kapp’s “Am 
Frihling” was of especial interest. Most 
of the others were written in minor keys 
with the general undertone of melan- 
choly which has afflicted German music 
lately. 

Lotte Hendework-Kohler devoted the 
entire program of her recent recital to 
Schubert which she sang with finesse and 
understanding. A program of songs by 
Richard Strauss was giverf by Elizabeth 
Schumann on her recent visit here. She 
still remains unequaled in the interpreta- 
tion of this composer’s lieder. Louis 


Graveure, baritone, and one of the most 
polished singers of the season, was heard 
in a third and final recital. Hedda 
Nelius, mezzo-soprano, displayed a v 
of rich coloring and musical understa! 
ing of a high order in her recent recita! 

Among the pianists, Clara Rabino- 
witsch has made a scholarly impress! 
in her performances of classic comp 
tions. 


Brahms Bestival Held in Bremen 


BREMEN, June 8.—Under the manage- 
ment of Ernst Wendel, general musi 
director, a Brahms Centenary Festival 
was held here recently with the assista! 
of many visiting soloists. Dr. Leop 
Schmidt gave an interesting lecture 
the life and works of the composer, 4 
the Klingler String Quartet gave concerts 
of Brahms compositions. Sigrid Oneg!! 
mezzo-soprano, and Julius Raatz-Brock 
mann, tenor, were the artists at a recit: 
of Brahms lieder and a quartet compose’ 
of Lotte Leonard, Helge Weeke, Ant 
Kohmann and Gerhardt Jekelius sang 1! 
“Liebeslieder” for four voices. The fo 
handed accompaniments were excellen' 
played by Ernst and Isle Wendel. 








Give Opera Season in Budapest 

BUDAPEST, June 9.—Artists recru!' 
from the opera houses of Vienna h 
begun at the Royal Theater a seas 
which is to include ‘“Meistersings 
“Walkiire” and “Tannhaiiser,” “R: 
letto” and “Traviata,” “Ariadne 
Naxos” and “Salomé,” ‘Bohe 
“Tosea,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
“Pagliacci.”” The performances aré 
ing given under the baton of F 
Schalk, conductor of the Vienna Op 
theater. The list of artists inclu 
Marie Jeritza, Elisabeth Schuma 
Lotte Schéne, Piccaver, Hans Du! 
Heinrich Knote, Heinrich Giinther, 
Josef Manowarda. 








Franz Otto 


BARITONE 


Operatic Coach 





In BERLIN 


until September 
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\RIS, June 11.—The Italian. opera 
company managed by Jacques 
i. vertot, with Tullio Serfina of the Bo- 
na Opera, conducting, is providing a 
erior season of Wagnerian opera at 
the Champs-Elysées, where “Tristan und 
Isolde,” “Meistersinger” and “Parsifal” 
having their first hearings here in 
1y a year. The company is a superior 
_yrecruited principally from the Milan 
Scala, where most of the artists have 
received excellent training in Wagnerian 
in “Parsifal”’ Amadeo Bassi in the 
title réle, gave a moving interpretation, 
which was fine vocally. Elena Serafina- 
Rakowska was Kundry and sang beauti- 
fully. De Angelis was Gurnemanz and 
Granforte brought to the réle of Amfor- 
fus a moving sense of grief and dignity. 
Ludikar was the Hans Sachs of “Meis- 
tersinger” and acquitted himself with 
jistinetion. As Beckmesser Armand 
Crabbé made a finely etched and clearly 
remembered portrait. Hina Spani, a 
Spanish singer, filled intelligently the 
role of Eva, and Merli made an adequate 
Walther. 

Aureliano Pertile, tenor, who sang in 
America last season, was heard in the 
title rdle of “Lohengrin” and sang the 
music well. As Elsa, Bianca Scacciati 
conveyed a fine impression of a pitiful 
and helpless young girl. She sang the 
music brilliantly. Maria Capuena, the 
unforgettable Brangdne of the week’s 
“Tristan,” again gave a performance of 
high distinction as Ortrud. Francois 
Cicada who, as Melot, made an outstand- 
ing figure in “Tristan,” was the Telra- 

nd. 

The chorus is well trained and Sera- 
fin gave better readings of Wagner 
than have been heard here in a long time. 
The settings for the music dramas, while 
inexpensive, are excellently designed and 
are colorful and full of beauty. 

An event which aroused great interest 
and helped to satisfy the artistic hunger 
here for the bizarre and exotic was the 
visit of the Royal Cambodian Ballet 
which came on from the Colonial Exposi- 
tion in Marseilles to dance at the Colo- 
nial Ball held recently at the Opéra. A 
special performance was arranged earlier 
in the day and was attended by a crowd 

notables in the world of art, music 
and fashion. The dancers are from the 
palace of the King of Cambodia, and 
presented a series of ballets to the music 
of their native orchestras. The gorgeous 
costumes and the stiff-mannered styie 
ol their dancing created a spectacle of 
singular interest and bizarre beauty. 
The dancers were seen once previously 
here when they accompanied King Soso- 

ith on his royal visit in 1906. 

At the Opera, the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe continues its season, adding dur- 
ng the past week Stravinsky’s “Oiseau 
- Feu” and Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Vance, 

\mong the many recent concerts, sev- 

al choral performances have deserved 
Sp clal attention. The Mixed Chorus of 
Paris, conducted by Marc de Ranse, gave 
remarkable program, and the Lycée 

rus, conducted by Gabriel Pierné, 
‘s heard in a program which included 

nductor’s “Children of Bethlehem,” 
vhich he has combined, in an ex- 
ordinary fashion, the frail voices of 
ildren with the sonorities of the 
tra. The Schola St. Louis Chorus 
Le Borne’s Mass in A under the 
of Gustave Daumas. 

the Colonne Orchestra under the 
of Pierné, Jane de Hulster, pian- 
d Robert Soetens, violinist, were 
na program of concertos for violin 
ano which ranked high among the 
of the season. Both artists gave 
mances of great technical finish. 
e Amour, Gabriel Bouillon, Rav- 
Petain, Gerard Hekking and Doris 
ach united in giving a_ special 
m at the Conservatory, in honor 

lel Faure. 
rs Armoricains,” by Louis Vuille- 
ne of the most remarkable of re- 
iditions to piano literature, was 
by Suzie Welty. nianist, in a pro- 
; Which included Chabrier, Debussy 
lilhaud. The Vuillemin composi- 

a work of ravishing beauty simi- 
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Comoedia Iilustre 


Settings Designed by Jules Flandrin for “Tristan und Isolde.” Given in Paris by a Company 


of Italian Artists. 
telow, In Brittany. 


Above, the Ship. 


lar in idiom to Debussy. Harold Bauer 
and Mme. Rey-Gauffres also gave piano 
recitals of more than usual distinction. 
Rosalie Miller, American soprano, at- 
tracted much notice by her recent Salle 
Gaveau recital. Her voice is one of 


Center. the Castle of “King Mark” in Cornwall. 


singular freshness and beauty, admira- 
bly used. 

Joseph Bonnet and Marcel Dupré, or- 
ganists, gave programs during the week. 
It was Bonnet’s first appearance since 
his return from America. 





Soprano Impresses in 


IENNA, June 10.—The event of out- 

standing interest during the 
fortnight was the début at the Volksoper 
of Dagmar Schmedes who made her first 
performance on the operatic stage as 
Sieglinde in “Walkiire” and created an 
excellent impression. She is the daugh- 
ter of Erik Schmedes, the well-known 
dramatic tenor, who was one of the best 


past 


Vienna Opera Début 


Siegfrieds in Central Europe when in 
his prime. The young woman possesses 
beauty, temperament and a voice of ex- 
ceptionally fine quality. The middle reg- 
ister is beautifully warm and full. At 
the same house Karl Millécker’s “Die 
Sieben Schwaben” has been added to the 
répertoire as the opening event of the 
festival week of classic Viennese operas. 
It was followed directly by Johann 


Strauss’ “Die Fledermaus” with Mizzi 
Starek and Franz Jentsch as guest ar- 
tists. 

At the Operntheater, Marie Jeritza 
recently sang her first Tosca since her 
return from America. Her reception 
was enthusiastic. At the same house, 
Cornelius’ “Barber of Baghdad” was re- 
vived during the week. Kiurina and 
Kittel sang the leading feminine roles 
and the cast was completed by Krenn, 
Gallos, Oestwig, Mayr and Madin. 
Reichenberger conducted. 

Among the orchestral concerts, Bern- 
hard Tittel conducted a program of great 
interest and fine quality devoted to 
Richard Strauss and Wagner. An aug- 
mented orchestra was used and Richard 
Mayr of the Operntheater with Rosa 
Fuchs-Fayer, a Budapest soprano, were 
soloists. A program devoted to Max 
Reger was given recently by the Vienna 
Symphony under the baton of Leopold 
Reichswein with the assistance of Franz 
Schiitz, organist. Hans Seeber van der 
Floe, as guest, conducted another pro- 
gram of Scandinavian music in which 
Ellen Overgaard, Danish soprano, made 
her début here as soloist. Her singing 
was of a superior sort and created fa- 
vorable comment. Erika Wagner, 
Ernest Fischer, and Laurenz Hofer were 
the soloists on a program of romantic 
music conducted by Alfred Wolf as guest 
with the Vienna Symphony. 

Sigismund Salewski, baritone from La 
Seala, Milan, and Josef Borin, tenor of 
the Volksoper, were heard among other 
artists in a special program of Polish 
music recently. Salewski’s voice is one 
of great volume and at the same time 
light and flexible. The program brought 
forward some interesting composit‘ons 
by the younger Polish composers. 


Swedish Ballet Visits Hamburg 


HAMBURG, June 10.—The Swedish Bal- 
let recently introduced here a number of 
modern compositions by De Falla, Mil- 
haud, Honegger and others of the same 
group. “Spielzeugschachtel,” a new bal- 
let by André Helle, brought favorable 
comment. At the Operntheater, out- 
standing performances have been given 
recently by Otto Goritz as Alberich in 
“Rhinegold,’ and Tino Pattiera, tenor 
from the Dresden Opera, in the title role 
of Trévatore. Among the many recitalists 
Jaap Spaandermann, a Danish pianist, 
exhibited a straightforward and certain 
technique, coupled with genuine feeling 
in a program of Schubert, Bach and 
Liszt. Richard Singer appeared in a re- 
cent program he gave with Gerda Laski, 
a singer whose mezzo-soprano voice iS 
of a rich, warm quality, under excellent 
control. 


Historic London Theater Saved from 
Demolition 


LONDON, June 11.—One of the land- 
marks here, the historic “Old Vic,” which 
has been the home of opera and drama 
for more than a century and a half, has 
been saved from the demolition threat- 
ened by the County Council, by a gift 
of £30,000 made by an anonymous donor 
for its restoration. The structure had 
become obsolete and was ordered re- 
modeled at the end of this season. Ef- 
forts to raise the necessary amount by 
popular subscription failed and the house 
was apparently doomed. Lilian Bay- 
liss, manager of the institution, offered 
in the répertoire of opera of the last sea- 
son, two English works, Ethel Smyth’s 
“Boatswain’s Mate” and Nicholas Gatty’s 
“The Tempest.” 


LEIPZIG, June 10.—Prof. Hermann AIl- 
bert of Leipzig University heads a com- 
mittee which is engaged in making ar- 


rangements for an international con- 
vention of music historians to be held 
here in the autumn of 1923. 
COLOGNE, June 9.—Arnold Schon- 
berg’s “Pierrot Lunaire” had its first 
performance here recently under the 
baton of Otto Klemperer. Gutheil- 


Schoder, of Vienna, sang the difficult 


soprano part with distinction. 


Under the baton of 
Maurice Jacquet, the annual operatic 
festival was held here recently when 
artists from the Paris Opéra Comique 
and the Brussels Monnaie played in 
“Louise” and “Le Roi d’Ys.” 


BASEL, June 9. 
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Evening Post. 


PAUL 
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Violinist 





“A Virtuoso of rare capacities, poised, sensitive, alert, in- 
telligent, authoritative, and resourceful, CLEARLY OF 
THE ELECT .”’—Boston Transcript. 
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ntainebleau Party Embarks 
—St. Louis Sangerbund 
to Visit Germany 


wo large parties of musicians were 
uded in the sailing lists of liners 
nd for Europe during the week. 
se were a party of sixty music stu- 
ts bound for the American Conserva- 
tory of Music at Fontainebleau and a 
party of 150 members of the St. Louis 


Singerbund who sailed with their presi- 
dent, William Lorenz, on the Caronia for 
a visit to Germany. In the Fontainebleau 
party which left for Paris were Mrs. 
George Montgomery Tuttle, head of the 
conservatory commitee in this country, 
and Eugen Putnam, correspondent of 
MusicAL AMERICA at Danville, Va. 

The Reliance carried a large number 
of artists. Among them were Frederick 
A. Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, and Mrs. Stock; Walter Rothwell, 
conductor of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, and Mrs. Rothwell, and Mr. and 
Mrs. David Mannes of the David Mannes 
Musie School. All will spend several 
weeks attending festivals and opera in 
a half dozen countries. The Rotterdam 
also carried a large party which included 


“STUDENTS SAIL FOR COURSES IN EUROPE 


Frank Damrosch, Director of the New 
York Institute of Musical Art, and Mrs. 
Damrosch; Dirk Foch, composer; Paolo 
Gallico, composer and teacher, with Mrs. 
Gallico; Alexander Lambert, pianist and 
teacher, and Germaine Schnitzer, pianist. 
Mme. Schnitzer is to make a summer tour 
which will include Scheveningen, Carls- 
bad, Marienbad, Deauville and Aix-les- 
Bains. In September she will begin a 
second tour of important cities in Hol- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Germany 
and France. Mr. and Mrs. Gallico are 
to tour England and Germany and spend 
some time as the guests of Carl Flesch, 
violinist, at his home in Gastein, Austria. 

Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Symphony, was a passenger 
on the Majestic, on his way to spend sev- 
eral weeks visiting the musical centers 
of the continent. Renato Zanelli, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sailed on the Van Dyck to spend 
the summer in Italy. Cecil Arden, mezzo- 
soprano, and Marie Tiffany, soprano, of 
the same organization, embarked on the 
Empress of France at Quebec. Miss 
Arden is to give recitals in France, 
Vienna and Italy. Miss Tiffany is bound 
for Hamburg and Berlin to spend several 
weeks. On the Verdi, Edgar Bowman, 
organist of St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, 
was a passenger bound for Rome and 
Milan, where he is to give recitals. Mar- 


cel Salzinger, baritone of the Vienna 
Opera, returned to Europe on the Caro- 
nia after a sojourn of several months in 
this country. Laura Littlefield, soprano, 
and her accompanist, Dorothy Parker, 
sailed from Boston on the Carmania for 
a recital tour of France, England and 
Switzerland. They will return for an 
American tour in September. 

The sole arrival of the week was 
Adamo Didur, bass of the Metropolitan 
Company, who returned from Warsaw, 
where he sang recently in a series of 
benefit concerts. During the summer 
months he will sing in opera at Ravinia 
Park. 


Bangor Festival Soloist Wedded 


BANGOR, ME., June 17.—Dorothy 
Smith of Bangor, vocalist, was married 
to Forrest Doane, also of Bangor, at the 
Universalist Church, by the _ bride’s 
father, Rev. Ashley A. Smith, on June 1. 
Mrs. Doane was heard as soloist at the 
last Maine Music Festival in Bangor, 
and has participated in many local con- 
certs. The “Bridal March” from 
“Lohengrin” was played by Marguerite 
Laughlin, and De Koven’s “Oh, Promise 
Me” was sung by Mrs. Margaret Ross 
Homer. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


Frank Rehman and Karl Stumpf, 
pupils of Adolph Schmidt, violinist and 
teacher, have given recitals in Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn, recently. 
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HEBREW CHORAL SOCIETIES 
OPEN SECOND CONVENTION 





Organizations in Attendance Include 
Choir from Canada—Musical 
Program Given 

The second annual convention of the 
United Hebrew Choral Societies of the 
United States and Canada was opened 
at the Hias Building, New York, on 
June 18. The three-day event was at- 
tended by delegations from the Y. M. 
H. A. Chorus, the “Harp of the Bronx” 
Society, the Paterson Hebrew Singing 
Society, the Schubert Chorus of Brook- 
lyn, the North Hudson Chorus, Halévy 
Singing Society, Philadelphia Chorus 
and the Y. M. H. A. Chorus of Toronto. 

The first evening’s program was de- 
voted to a concert at the Irving Place 
Theater, in which three of these bodies 
and a number of soloists participated. 
The feature of the program was the 
singing of Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” 
by the Paterson Society, led by Leo Low. 
The “Harp of the Bronx,” led by Jacob 
Davidson, with David Sapiro at the 
piano, sang numbers by Schaefer, Brou- 
noff and Davidson, with Mrs. Zina Skur- 
nick as soloist. The Y. M. H. A. Choral 
Society of New York, led by A. W.. 
Binder, sang several numbers. The so- 
loists heard included: Michel Hoffman, 
violinist, who presented a number by 
Solomon Golub, secretary of the organi- 
zation; Miss Stella, contralto, who sang 
numbers by Lazar Weiner in a full and 
well-modulated voice; three numbers 
composed by Vladimir Heifetz, pianist, 
and played by himself; three songs by 
P. Jassinofsky, tenor, sung by himself; 
piano solos by Mr. Weiner, pianist, and 
Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, and 
folk-songs sung by Mrs. Fox and Mrs. 
Borenstein. 

The convention has for its object the 
establishment of more Jewish choral so- 
cieties throughout the nation; the collec- 
tion and revision of popular folk-songs, 
and the encouragement of community 
singing. The opening session included 
an address by Jacob Beimel, president of 
the organization, in which he said in 
part: “We shall aim to prevent all 
future occurrences of such tragedies as 
befell Matteo Bensman.” The _last- 
named composer died recently in New 
York, after a series of disappointments 
in the performance of his works. 


Cecile de Horvath to Play at Chapel Hill 
Festival 

Cecile de Horvath, pianist, has been 
engaged to appear in recital at the Mid- 
summer Festival of the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, on July 7. 
Mme. de Horvath is to conduct a summer 
course in piano playing at her Chicago 
studio. 
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in territories which are at present 
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service in nation-wide constructive 


musical program State details. 
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Unqualified Success a 
FREDERICK GUNSTE 
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pring iour, 
ay 1 97 ST. PAUL, MINN., May 12 
ROCKFORD, ILL., April 27 , , ) . 

‘ , , ie P 7” F ere “Assisting Miss Farrar were twe truly ¢ b 

‘Mr. Gunster’s voice is all that a — 4 and most valuable artists—Frederick Gu DO} 
should be. Resonancy is perhaps — ’ th a tenor of such a lovely quality and so wit 
attribute. Absolutely at his command, the cally skillful.’—(Daily News.) : 
singer handled his voice expertly. His tones 
are rounded, full, powerful, and his range is 
remarkable. His manner is_ graceful and Beats W. 
easy. Last night’s audience liked him im- | 

ansely : : red it i sir applause.”— ‘ . ; . 
5 ppt Bley + Ble 0 ga it in their apy € “Mr. Gunster sang three groups of ons 
illicit cilia " revealing a pure lyric tenor, very tru ~ 

straight in outline and of a delicate, v wi 

a quality. He manages it in the mor abd 
passages with admirable skill.’’ (P Itz 
Press.) 

“Mr. Gunster won a warm place in the vg 
hearts of all who attended the concert. He he 
has a tenor voice of power and quality seldom 
equaled. His opening group of French num- ‘Mr. Gunster, who possesses a very s) 
bers was sung with superb diction and tonal thetic, beautiful tenor voice, selected esjx wt 
quality.”—(Morning Star.) appealing songs. ‘Volga Boatmen’s Song we 

‘Morning’ (Wolf) were perhaps best “- 


to display the beauties of his voice 
Volkszeitung.) 


ELGIN, ILL., April 28 


ne 
Tenor Scores Big Hit VIRGINIA, MINN., May 9 
“Mr. Gunster, whom all Elgin is talking 
about today, won a warm place in the hearts 
of all who attended. Possessing a tenor voice 
of power and quality seldom equaled, he 
opened his program with a group of French 
numbers, which were sung with superb diction 
and tonal effect. In his second group he 
offered four songs in. English, his enunciation 
and resonant tones and interpretations again 
scoring a distinct triumph. 
“Mr. Gunster brought to a close the delight- 


“Frederick Gunster, tall, debonai1 
carried his house with him His won 
range of vocal activity, his perfect 


tion and his bearing all gave Mr. Gunst: oF 
finish of the great artist that he reall) wis 


«ail 
(Daily Virginian.) 


“Frederick Gunster, associated wit 
. ; 2 te aldine Farrar ler ¢c er “oved the 
ful evening with a group of four numbers, and he reuliy i The: vnenl ga th 
only after responding to numerous encores did was without a doubt as wonderful Te 
his audience reluctantly allow him to leave 7 oa 
the stage.’’—(Daily News.) 


heard in Virginia.’’-—(Queen City Sun 


“Gunster is a man of a sympathetically 


DULUTH, MINN., May 11 


melodious voice. He sang on and on with “Frederick Gunster proved an excells 
rippling ease and with marvelous tonal color- tertainer. Mr. Gunster is an artist wl 
ing. He waS a joy in himself. ‘My Native 


Land’ by Gretchaninoff was done by him with 
pomp and masterly vigor. 

“The audience completely capitulated to him. 
After his ‘goodbye’ selections he was called 
back to sing three times.’’—(Daily Courier.) 


parently enjoys his work, having a \ 
both dramatic and lyrical quality. He 
ciates perfectly and his phrasing show 
discrimination and understanding, wh 
manner shows sincerity and svmpat 
( Herald.) 


AURORA, ILL., May 22 


“Mr. Gunster has a remarkably fine voice, 
and that the audience knew it was shown by 
the tumultuous applause. He has all the 
assets of the concert singer, voice, stage pres- 
ence and _ perfect enunciation—indeed, his 
ability to send ‘the story of his songs to his 
listeners amounts to complete. artistry.’”— 
(Beacon-News. ) 


“Mr. Gunster possesses a voice of grea 
pathy and true ability. He quite wo 
hearers with the opening ‘Aubade’ 
from ‘Le Roi d’Ys,’ a song of liquid n 
‘Volga _Boatman’s , Song’ (folk 
‘My Native Land’ (Gretchaninoff) 
of drama and feeling and were lent 
this tenor’s pleasing personality.’ 
Tribune.) 


sone 


wel 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS., May 8 


“As one of our most favored An 
tenors, Frederick Gunster hardly need 
introduction to our local audiences. VW 


“Frederick Gunster was an immediate and 
unqualified success and was received into the i 7 ; 
hearts of the Aurora audience wholeheartedly. reve See Seeneenee. 
His ability to draw a large audience in this bk ange Sepearnase Sas 
city in the future will not be questioned.”’— ee ee 
(Daily Star.) 





polished 


we favor Singled out 
friendly audience, he most amiably g! 
WINONA, MINN., May 14 several charming encores.”—( Leader.) 


“Mr. Gunster was captivating both in his singing and in his manner. He was 
affable without loss of poise and revealed a dramatic ability which made his songs 


human and eloquent. His handsome a _ ~ 2g on the feminine eis | 
TATE r ti P » § ience fhich was enthusiastic In le extreme. , “Frederick Gunster proved to be a 
RACINE, W IS., May 1 ae gee richness; he is both vigorous and varied, and his able tenor. His mention! voice ranged 
- : P , voice has a flexibility, subject to fine modulation, which lends itself to significant difficult selections which he essayed w 
A man with a voice and a personality. His expression He handled his songs with a lightness and ease that showed imagination ease and harmony that was clearly del 
work was the accomplishment of understand- for the theme and mastery of vocal exercises involved. His expression and harmony Was 
ing and feeling. To the tiniest modulation of ; 


oy 
likewise made three appearances and w 
cored time and again.” 


“He displayed exquisite conception of a ‘Volga Boatman’s Song.’ A highly difficult 


tone or inflection, his well handled voice ex- piece was ‘The Faltering Dusk,’ a dramatic and emotional sketch which he sang with 


pressed little bits of feeling, artistic 





(Ch ippe mda 
touches 


i igné Fee f1 ‘ich color.’”—(Republican-Herald. ) Herald. ) | 
that increased the presentation of his songs a poignant feeling ind rit colo vex bl | 
hundredfold. (Journal-News. ) OSHKOSH, WIS.. May 4 | 

“Mr. Gunster has a beautiful tenor voice. It borders on the high baritone in 1 ee a : . | 
richness of quality. There were no thin tones The upper register was lyric and HERSHEY PARK, PA., May 30 
beautiful in quality. Throughout his entire register there is a velvety smoothness 
which is delightful.”—(Daily Northwestern.) “Mr Gunster. who was heard in Har: 
MADISON, WIS., May 17 


ha with much pleasure several years ago 
CUMBERLAND, MD.. Mav 26 with much finish of style and excellent 
“A tenor with a pleasing personality and 





; : ; - £ ing He is an admirable artist, posses 
‘EF ick G ster, : ’ ? surpassing ; a ; : ; great artistry from a, - 
rfec , roi ” ’ ; ms “Wrederick Gunster, a tenor of surpassing appeal, proved his g y Conusiiel tele Galen whine the tenn 7% 
perfectly controlled voice (Capital Times.) his first aria to the last encore. His rendition of “Tes Yeux’ is an achievement, and adienl el fle A, r1CE Pn HP a ll 
if this voung American singer is not among the few of the elect within another few ; : Mls 
vears. it will be a surprise to those who heard him last night. His interpretation of 
- such a song, for instance, as the ‘Volga Boatmen’s Song’ is an a ‘hievement of the 
highest order.’’—(Daily News.) mensiitadintiaiat ‘iim on nm 
{ J 3 D  TAwW d I I -» MAY 2. 
WAUSAU, WIS., May 5 IBUQUE, IOWA, May 18 ages ; a 
: die sac DUBUQUE, IOWA, May 1é& , 
“His voice is of excellent quality and full “Frederick Gunster, an American tenor who is becoming a great favorite with ey —— Mm onthustasti a i 
, : ‘ ; ¥ ’ - ‘ > ni Wo ? Nrows ar ric Yr tenor 
of appeal The ‘Volga Boatmen’s Song’ was concert audiences, was heard in a selection from Lalo’s opera, ‘Le Roi da’Ys. In pr be a * natess P nN. ten “ 
his triumph of the evenimg, and next to that ‘Ponte Vecchio’ one heard the ringing ol! the chimes while the tenor again increased ae o* eg = istic “ inger and_his | 5 
probably. “The Faltering Dusk’ of A. Walter and diminished his vocal powers in /beautiful effects. He also added several encores cow med mn at f the hi net eat aH 4 
. fal ; es T aC e e! o T e rnest order (fi 
Kramer.’—(Daily Record-Herald. ) to stormy applause (Times-Journal. ) chile g 


Mr. Gunster is under the management of HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York . 
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No Illusion in Opera, Ernest Hutcheson Declares 





Pianist Tilts at Wagnerian Idea of Arts Interwoven in One Form—Master Abolished Some 
Absurdities But Substituted Others—Triumphed by Greatness of His Music—Possible 
Lines for Development of Opera in the Future 


LTHOUGH Ernest Hutcheson is a 
£% musician who takes a liberal and 
ve interest in all branches of music, 
| although this interest is manifested 

a patron of concerts, he does not go 

the opera. When asked to explain 

seeming indifference to a form of 
musical enjoyment that is steadily grow- 
in popularity in this country, he 
says that he does not go to opera be- 
cause he is unable to accept its illusion. 

“Unless one can abandon oneself to 

s illusion, enjoyment is impossible,” 
he declares. “Viewed coldly, with crit- 

il objectivity, everything in opera ap- 
pears unnatural, and one is confronted 
by an association of different arts in 
which each seems to lose something of 
its best qualities. 

“Tl frankly and boldly disagree with 
Wagner, who saw the salvation of art 
—he had a mania for salvation, you re- 
member—in the very conglomeration to 
which I object. I grant that Wagner 
abolished certain absurdities of the old 
Italian opera; but to what end? Only 
to substitute other absurdities. This 
was inevitable because he was dealing 
with elements fundamentally incompati- 
ble. For drama must necessarily suffer 
when set to music. The very fact of 


words being sung instead of spoken 
changes their nature completely. Wag- 


ner sought to make a perfect union of 
words, music and scenic effect, but his 
success was due not to completeness of 
the union but to his greatness as a mu- 
sical composer. 
“Words have their own melodic con- 
our, aecent, rhythm, and these cannot 
reconciled to their musical equiva- 
You cannot set the Spenserian 
stanza, or the sonnet, or blank verse 
to music. Pure lyrics, written in short 
verses of short lines, are more suitable, 
and folklore most of all. 
“It was a witty Frenchman who said, 


ients. 





Who Finds 


So Stays Away 


Ernest Hutcheson, Pianist, 
Opera Barren of Illusion 


‘When a thing is too stupid to say, it 
is sung.’ But there are exceptions, the 
most conspicuous of which is sacred text 
set to music, as with Bach, for instance. 
An example of good literature set to 
music is Richard Strauss’ ‘Salome’; but 
this is a rare exception.” 

Mr. Hutcheson does not see in sub- 
jects drawn from mythology or sources 
equally remote from every-day life, ma- 
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terial more felicitous for operatic treat- 
ment. 

“One of the best operas ever written 
is ‘Carmen,’ which is a story of purely 
human interest. ‘Louise’ may be cited 
as a similar example. Even with Wag- 
ner it is the human element in his works 
that makes them endure, and not the 
fact that he based them on mythology. 
His two most successful operas are 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ and ‘Die Meister- 
singer.’ In the former the tale is legend- 
ary, but the interest purely human. And 
‘Die Meistersinger’ is likewise permeated 
throughout with this same human qual- 
ity. What is it that interests the vast 
majority of those who go to hear the 
‘Ring’? The love of Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde, and of Siegfried and Briinnhilde. 
Wotan’s problem, which is the main dra- 
matic theme of the ‘Ring,’ is quite un- 
intelligible to the average opera-goer. 
And even if he understood this theme, 
he would find it uninteresting. 


“Will the future of opera proceed 
along Wagnerian lines? Almost cer- 


tainly not. Richard Strauss was Wag- 
ner’s legitimate successor. He followed 
the Wagnerian line in ‘Guntram,’ ‘Sa- 
lome’ and ‘Elektra.’ Then he was forced 
to abandon it. Yet the influence on opera 
of Wagner’s genius will be permanent 
in many respects. Nothing is more in- 
teresting in the history of music than 
the assimilation by Verdi of Wagner’s 
best ideas without the least loss of the 
Italian composer’s. originality. This 
process culminated in ‘Falstaff,’ one of 
the finest operatic works ever written, 
but one which unaccountably failed to 
become a general favorite.” 

The well-known pianist ventures no 
definite opinion as to how opera will 
progress in the future, but he points out 
that it is possible that the operatic form 
may be modified or that other forms 
may ultimately take its place. 


“There are several avenues to be con- 
sidered,” he explains, “and attempts 
may be made along any or all of them. 
They may include a dev@lopment of the 
ballet into a more sé@fieus art form; or 
the disassociation of aetors and singers, 
as in the Metropolitan production of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Coq d’Or,’ although 
this, I believe, was not the original in- 
tention of the composer. Another pos- 
sibility is the development of the melo- 
drama—the spoken word accompanied by 
music. A noteworthy example of this 
form is Strauss’ ‘Enoch Arden,’ a work 
fairly familiar to the American public. 
Or, as an alternative, melodrama might 
be relieved by song at moments of ex- 
altation. 

“Then there is the application of the 
serious art of music to the motion pic- 
ture drama. Producers at present go 
to immense trouble and expense in se- 
curing appropriate music for their pro- 
ductions. Recently a composer of wide 
fame in this country was approached 
as to the possibility of writing*’an entire 
orchestral score for the ‘movies.’ Al- 
though, for the moment, the plan is im- 
practicable, there is no inherent impos- 
sibility in it, and the idea may well lead 
to one of the most important develop- 
ments of the near future. 

“IT can scarcely conceive myself, how- 
ever, becoming convinced that music can 
actually gain through direct connection 
with any other art. However, the im- 
portant thing is not what I may accept 
or enjoy, but what the musical world 
and the public may turn to.” L. M. 


Carolyn Beebe to Head Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society 


The Women’s Philharmonic Orchestra 
is re-organizing with Carolyn Beebe as 
the new conductor, Mrs. Leila Hearne 
Cannes, former president of the society, 
having resigned as her time is too much 
occupied in other lines to continue the 
work. Miss Beebe is a very high class 
musician and most enthusiastic and 
plans well for the future. 


Telmanyi to Play in Six Canadian Cities 

Emil Telmanyi, the Hungarian violin- 
ist, is scheduled to appear in_ six 
Canadian cities next fall. His opening 
date will be Toronto, Nov. 16. 
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Tito Schipa 


This young Italian tenor is undoubtedly 


one of the great artists of the present genera- 





tion—and following the example of the other 
world-famed artists he has chosen to perpet- 
uate his art through the medium of the 
Victrola and Victor Records. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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LAN PITTSBURGH SERIES 





sicians Arrange Program Schedule— 
Concert Aids Organ Fund 


ITTSBURGH, PA., June 17.—A series 
nightly summer band concerts, given 
er the direction of the Civic Club, 
soon be opened in the local ‘parks. 
schedule, arranged by a group of 


sburgh musicians serving on the club 
mittee, is to be announced shortly. 
or the benefit of the Schenley High 


under the auspices of the directors of 
the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, in the 
school hall on June 6. The performers 
were: Alfred Boswell, pianist; Gaylord 
Yost, violinist; Will Rhodes, tenor, and 
Martha B. Steckel, reader. Piano ac- 
companiments were played by Dallmeyer 
Russell and William H. Oetting. 


A Sonata recital was given over the 
wireless telephone recently, from West- 
inghouse Station KDKA, by Ralph Le- 
wando, violinist, and Julia Gibansky- 
Kasanoff, pianist. The program in- 
cluded Sonatas by Veracini, Grieg and 


Charies Whitney Coombs Honored 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., June 17.—Charles 
Whitney Coombs, organist of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, New York, was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music at the graduation exercises of 
Syracuse University, held on June 14. 
Doctor Coombs is well known as the com- 


poser of more than twenty church can- 
tatas and a number of other works. He 
is a founder of the American Guild of 
Organists, and a member of the Musi- 
cians’, St. Wilfrid’s and Clef Clubs. 


“Kismet” at Vassar 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., June 17.-—Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” Suite 
was played by a concealed orchestra dur- 
ing the production of Edward Knoblock’s 
play, “Kismet,” given at Vassar College 
as part of the Commencement program. 
The drama was produced in the out-door 


theater, and the effect of the love scenes 
was enhanced when the muted strings 
played from the suite the third move- 
ment, “The Young Prince and Princess.” 
ELIZABETH E. MOORE. 
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Evelyn Hopper, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Direction: 
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TORRIANI | 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND DICTION : 


Based on the Elimination of All Muscular Interference 3 


Results:—Reinforcement and concentration of tone at the roof of B 

the mouth. ie 
Disappearance of chronic hoarseness, tired throats and other vocal fs 
difficulties directly traceable to muscle-bound throats. . 
+ i 

Development and absolute control of natural breathing. ; 
Flexibility and purity of tone with ease of singing. c 


Perfect diction by position. 5 
INVESTIGATE THESE FACTS! : 


TORRIANI STUDIOS, 301-302 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK : 
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BEDDOE 


Scores a Second Notable 
Success at 
Bach Festival 


Philadelphia Inquirer 

The deep, rich contralto of Mabel Beddoe, of New York, 
throbbed with a cry of poignent sorrow in the appealing notes of 
one of the most affecting bits of the first part. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger; by Fullerton Waldo 

Her voice was emotionally warm and satisfying, and she sang 
as one who loved her work and realized a mission. 
The Bethlehem Times 

Miss Beddoe brings a personality of strength and a voice clear, 
beautiful and of considerable carrying power to her work. She 
disclosed fine understanding of the alto arias and gave them 
moving and earnest delivery. 

Bethlehem Globe; by R. E. Shafer 
“Miss Beddoe’s Notable Work” 

Miss Beddoe showed that she will be welcome to the Bach 
family at all times. Being one of the few soloists who has ever 
sung at the local festivals without score, and having a tre- 
mendously difficult role to sing, she added to her already notable 
record. 
Reading Herald-Telegram; by Walter Heaton 

“Beddoe’s Beautiful Singing’ 

Mabel Beddoe with her fine mezzo voice gave a rapturous feel- 
ing and vivid and exquisite impression. With her faultless breath 
control, majesty of sincere pathos and authentic cadences, she 
again proved herself to be a singer of true opulescent radiance, 
and I was glad to hear the director thanking her in similar 
terms. 

New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Nov. 20th, 3 P. M. 
Direction: Evelyn Hopper 


Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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THE OPEN-AIR SEASON 


F the arrival of summer required further em- 

phasis than that supplied by the thermometer, 
it would be ready to hand in the commencement 
of open-air musical activities all over the country. 
Those who appreciate the summer series of con- 
certs by the Goldman Band, in New York City, 
have already spent several pleasant evenings on 
the Green at Columbia University. When the 
Philharmonic Orchestra opens its offensive at the 
Lewisohn Stadium shortly, the New York season 
will be in full swing. 

In the operatic field, the advent of the hot 
months has been signalized with seasonable prac- 
tices. St. Louis has begun its municipal series of 
light opera performances, perhaps under happier 
circumstances than ever before. The consider- 
able margin of profit shown in the balance sheet 
for last year has been turned to good account. 
The Municipal Theater Association was able to 
open a school for the training of choristers and 
to make several needed additions to the theater 
in Forest Park. The school was an important 
departure indeed, and, as a result of the prepara- 
tory work accomplished in its classes, the produc- 
tions this year should establish a new standard. 
Cincinnati, also, will no doubt add to its achieve- 
ments this season, for the series at the Zoological 
Gardens has become firmly established in the 
affections of music lovers in the Ohio city. 

The summer opera movement has also swept 
into the Far West. Excellent performances have 
been given in the past in the Greek Theater of 
the University of California, and the populations 
of the East Bay cities, together with those en- 
thusiastic San Franciscans who balk not at ferry 
trip and trolley ride, may yet huve a regular series 


at the foot of the Berkeley hills. But this season 
the experiment was tried at Palo Alto, and the 
new stadium at Stanford University requisitioned 
for the purpose. Quite an admirable company 
was assembled for a limited number of perform- 
ances, and interesting developments may follow 
these first trials. 

Of these various open-air activities in opera, 
Ravinia Park furnishes the series that sets the 
pace. The growth in importance of the season at 
Chicago’s summer resort is not a little gratifying. 
The president of the enterprise, Louis Eckstein, 
has shown a laudable seriousness of purpose, and 
the success that has been achieved is well de- 
served. The opening has been fixed for to-night, 
June 24, and the fact that “Boris Godounoff” has 
been chosen for the initial presentation is a 
striking indication of the intent and ideals of the 
promoters. Mr. Eckstein has announced several 
interesting novelties and a fine array of works 
familiar to patrons of Ravinia Park. He has also 
assembled a formidable company of artists; a 
company that includes some of the best known 
opera singers of the day. The developments in 
summer music in America have been healthy in- 
deed, but there is room for more growth. Many 
of the big cities would do well to keep an eye on 
Ravinia Park, for the doings there offer an in- 
spiring example. 





“RHINE MAIDENS” ON THE THAMES 


HE shock administered to the Perfect Wag- 

nerite by Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s announcement 
of the Metropolitan Opera’s plans for next season 
was followed by many despairing gestures. The 
edict of gradual restoration of the Wagnerian 
repertory was accepted only with questionings 
when it was given forth, but hope lingered on 
and was even fired by the indifferent perform- 
ances of “Walkiire’”’ last season. This year we 
were surely to see “Siegfried” back in full estate, 
even if “Rheingold” and ‘“Gétterdammerung” 
were impossible for some incomprehensible rea- 
son. But, no! The ponderous wheels revolve 
more slowly. For this year, ‘“Tannhauser’”’ 
must do. 

It is a little exasperating, in the circumstances, 
to read of the success of “The Ring” perform- 
ances by the British National Opera Company at 
Covent Garden. Not that we begrudge the Lon- 
doners their restored glories. Rather do we frankly 
admit our envy. We looked forward confidently 
to “Siegfried” and spoke hopefully of the possi- 
bilities of ‘“‘Die Meistersinger.” Our hopes are 
still for the future, but, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, a company can be called into being, and, 
within a few months of its birth in the prov- 
inces, present, to a most exacting audience in the 
metropolis on the Thames, not only the music 
dramas of “The Ring” in proper sequence, but 
“Die Meistersinger,” “Tristan” and “Parsifal” as 
well. 

Is the achievement of the co-operative organi- 
zation in Britain too formidable to be attempted 
by the Metropolitan, or do we still fear the virus 
of Wagnerian music? We might readily forego 
some of the promised delights to welcome back the 
Rhine Maidens to the Hudson, Hans Sachs to 
Broadway. Last year we had “The Dead City.” 
Are we to keep “Siegfried” waiting for more stuff 
of this sort? Such a “novelty” as “Mona Lisa” 
would keep for another day; we have lived com- 
fortably without it for quite a few years. Some 
of the other projected revivals may possess the 
power to thrill different sections of the Metro- 
politan audience, but would their absence be felt 
as keenly as the absence of the great music 
dramas? The note of interrogation is inevitable. 
How long must Wagner wait outside? 


SS 


GREAT deal of interest was aroused by the 

$1,000 prize competition for an orchestral 
work conducted by the Chicago North Shore Festi- 
val Association in connection with the annual event 
at Evanston, Ill., this year. The number of entries 
received, seventy-three in all, was regarded as dn 
adequate indication of the appreciation of com- 
posers throughout the country. The promoters of 
the Festival have expressed no little gratification 
at the result, and they have decided to hold a sim- 
ilar contest next year, under the same conditions. 
Such competitions stir a healthy spirit of rivalry 
and give stimulus to the serious composer. It is 


to be hoped that the prize recently awarded will 
be counted, some day in the distant future, as the 
first of a long series. 
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Home-Making Only Another Phase of Versatility of Thi: 
Unusual Operatic Couple 


By way of further establishing the versatilit) 
Florence Easton, who in private life is Mrs. Fra 
Maclennan, the camera has revealed the favorite 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera in the act of peeli 
potatoes. Her husband, whose career as an opera! 
tenor has caused him to divide his time between Eu 
and America, is discovered with the family pet. T 
photograph was taken at the summer home of the artis! 
couple at Port Washington, Long Island, shortly befo 
their recent departure for Continental capitals. 


Willeke—A recruit to the ranks of vacationis' 
Willem Willeke has left New York for Maine 
will spend the summer at his bungalow at South Blu 
Hill. He will be associated there with Franz Kneis 
at “Kneisel Hall.” 

Pavloska—That it is the part of wisdom for a sing 
to know what to do with a baton if one is thrust at h 
was illustrated in Tacoma, Wash., recently when Ire: 
Pavloska, who was soloist with the St. Cecilia ( 
there, was called upon to lead the chorus and orchestra 
in the singing of “America.” 

Jacobinoff—As the result of stopping off betwee! 
tours to play for the prisoners at the Eastern Pen- 
tentiary of the State of New York, Sascha Jacobinof 
recently received a letter in which the inmates of t 
penal institution wrote as “voicing heartfelt tha 
and sincere appreciation” of the violinist’s favors | 
them. The letter was signed “your grateful friends 

Thursby—On her return from Florida, Emma Thurs 
by was greeted by a souvenir in the form of a hus 
box of flowers, accompanied by a large autograph 
photo and a letter from her former pupil, Geraldin 
Farrar. The letter was written the day of Miss Fa'- 
rar’s farewell at the Metropolitan Opera House, an 
recalled the day when Miss Thursby took the sing 
then a young girl, to the Metropolitan. 

Werrenrath—One result of a recital given by Re- 
nald Werrenrath in Burlington is that he has a lit! 
Vermonter as his namesake. The baritone recen) 
received a letter from the parents informing him tha! 
Reinald Ralph Mackay of Barre owes his first nat 
to the fact that his father and mother heard \ 
Werrenrath sing. They were so impressed that th 
decided to name their baby after the recitalist. 


Echols—The King and Queen of England were amon 


those in attendance when Weyland Echols, a youn 
Californian who has been a member of the Un 

States Embassy in London for two years, made a ‘SU 
cessful début as a singer in the British metrop 
The occasion was a charity matinée at Daly’s Th: 
Echols substituted for another artist and his use 
fine tenor voice was described as altogether adm! 


Slézak—Although it has been reported in th 
two seasons that Leo Slézak plans to return t 
country, his published “Memoirs” indicate that |! 
gards America as too strenuous for him, with too 
rushing to and fro, for any. pleasure in life. “The ‘! 
I spent in America I look upon as completely 
out of my life,” he wrote. “From the moment 
stepped aboard the steamer at Cherbourg until 


barked for home at New York all I did was to vee 


tate.” 

Jeritza—Honorary membership in the Au: 
League of Nations Society has been conferred on 3! 
Jeritza, the Metropolitan Opera soprano. The pres 
of the society, Herr Dumba, who was formerly a! 
sador to the United States, has written her, saying 
she has done more for Austria in America by r 
of her voice, beauty and art than all the politician 
diplomats. “You,” he wrote, “have succeeded in 
ing hearts, in rousing sympathy and love for our | 
land—a sympathy which is sure to bear fruit.” 
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A Musical Questionnaire 
ri\HE world was considerably convulsed last week when that rightfully 


A 


Questionnaire. 


{ esteemed inventive pioneer, Mr. Edison, without warning issued a new 
The embarrassing thing about these events is that one 1s 


/ able to arise some morning and find oneself classed among the uneducated. 
\ow, in music, one might periodically bring out a similar jacking-up set of 
errogation points, much as the phonograph companies issue their monthly 


] 


i 


+s. These might be submitted to artists of the lyric and declamatory 


stage, to music supervisors and even to conductors of venerable symphonic 


achievement. 


plan, be immediately decapitated. It 


Those who fall below 99 per cent would, according to our 


might prove fatal to the musical 


industry, but what is a little Anguish, when it’s a case of promoting System? 


Here is our list: 


1. Who or what was Bach and what did he do? 


Ci tm Cot 


earolle from 


2. From what country is cat-gut secured ? 

. Give the approximate cost of a New York début. 

. From which State in the U.S. do most sarrusophonists come? 
. Who or what composed the following works: 
2 “Lucia” Sextet; 3, “Chop-Sticks”; 4, “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix”; 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” and, 6, “Mother Machree”? 


1, “The Maiden’s Prayer”; 
5, the Bar- 


From these the applicant might select the three least deadly! 


* * 


* 


A Trilling Anecdote 


HERE was a blithe triller named Mayme, 
Who said, “I’m a good-looking dayme; 


If I lustily sing, 


Into Fame I’ll soon spring, 
And put Tetrazzini to shayme.” 
Moral: Care not for the opinions of others, so long as your heart beats right. 


* 1 


* 


Childe Cantus’ Cheerful Cheeps 


HE Russian invasion, opened by Chaliapine, a far-traveled opera company and 
troupe of inimitable vaudevillians, promises to reach its climax in the coming 


season. 
thousands of operatic artists have each a 
tion for a passport in the other. 

* * 


According to advices from the hinterland beyond Riga, the sole, remaining 


time-table in one hand and an applica- 


* 


W* hear that a plain-spoken publication, commenting on the sumptuous produc- 
tion given the Strauss ballet, “Joseph’s Legend,” in Vienna recently, bewailed 
the fact that, despite more satin and gilt than anybody had ever seen on the stage of 
the Opera, it hardly served to cover the principals! 


* * 


* 


E see that someone has inaugurated the habit of listening to musie while under- 


going a surgical operation. This is 


separate tortures when you can kill two birds with one stone, as it were? 


* * 


Why suffer two 


> 


a fruitful suggestion. 


* 


HE cables hum with a report that Darius Milhaud, member of the revolutionary 


“Six,” is to set foot on our shores shortly. 


native schools will be awaited with bated 
consecutive ninths or minor seconds! 

x * 

HE latest nationalist musical venture is 

has arrived unheralded in Toronto. 

is a performance, say, of “Trovatore” with 


The result of this visit upon our 
breath. Even Jazz may borrow a few 


* 


that of a Chinese opera company, which 


What we think would be a novelty indeed 


Far East diction and imaginary scenery. 


But then the Sunday Operatic Concert has anticipated the possibilities somewhat. 
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RESUMABLY the music critics 
of this dull metropolis will for- 
sake their wicked ways now that the 
New York Federation of Music Clubs 
(In convention met) has passed a 
resolution condemning “criticism of 
a destructive nature.” It appears 
that the gentlemen of the pen have 
strayed onto the path of personali- 
; the indictment reads, aimed 
criticisms against personalities in- 
Stead of art. I was not present when 
this charge was leveled, but it would 
have been mildly interesting to hear the 
evidence in the case. What do the in- 
‘ignant ladies who sponsored the reso- 
‘ution mean by “personalities” and what 
them is the connotation of “art”? 
Art is assuredly an abstraction, remote 
‘rom and unintelligible to the average 
until the breath of personality warms it 
passing life. The critic can no more 
card the personal—which is the hu- 
in—factor in his writings than he can 

‘ard language itself. 

~ ss a” 

THE venting of petty animosities 
through critical channels is another 
tter. Perhaps it happens occasion- 
y, though one is inclined to think 
at betrayal of trust, among critics 
‘0 count in this town, is of the rarest. 
ere is such a thing as preferences, 
course, and you may rule them out 
the simple if sweeping expedient of 
stroying the critical institution. For 

€ rest, a critic who deliberately plays 
fair with artist and audience is tak- 
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ing the shortest path to professional 
suicide. He will settle his own account 
more promptly than will all the “Be it 
resolveds” hatched since Parliament was 
a small boy. 
* a * 

TO BE in England, now that Wag- 

ner’s there! Wistfulness and impo- 
tence must excuse this tampering with the 
poet’s lay. But, seriously, think of it: 
to hear “The Ring” again after this 
maddening hiatus, to hear the Grand 
Four complete and in the line meditated 
by the master. The prospect is enough 
to bring one humbly to Mr. Hughes for 


permission to cross the salty. Bow 
Street must be a very Mecca of the 
faithful these piping days of peace. Of 


course, we have the Stadium concerts 
here in the G-r-reatest City. But some 
people (like myself) are never satisfied. 
In London, if you like, you may also 
hear “Meistersinger,” though that means 
a ’bus to Hammersmith. There are re- 
citalists, if your taste is that way. And 
there is chamber music. Perhaps—it 
is only put out as a faint possibility— 
this is why some of those American 
thousands exchanged the Land of Lib- 
erty for the Land of the Lion this 
summer. 
a a * 


EGULARLY the annual music fes- 

tival at Norfolk, Conn., brings unto 
these yellow sands a foreign composer 
of high achievements, not to say fame. 
This year the festival was host to Mr. 
Vaughan Williams of London city, who, 
during nis stay, gave America a personal 
introduction to his new “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony. Brief intimacy does not dim the 
bright aureole worn by far-away men 


























STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. 


In many a fam- 


ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


propriate. 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


nearest you. 


in London, 
Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Branches 
Louisville, 


world. 








Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. | 
NEW YORK 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Charleston and Huntington, 























and things. 
tance. 


A clever conjuror is Dis- 


SS * ~w 
SIDE from the fact that it injects the 
elixir of internationalism into the 
stiff “festival” veins, the Norfolk plan 
has other benefits to show. An impor- 
tant man comes here, his opinions and 
views are sought. Simply because they 
are expressed on this soil, those opinions 
rivet the attention of a wide audience 
which would otherwise have remained in 
contented ignorance of the celebrity’s 
viewpoint. In America every lion has 
his say; especially is this true of visitors. 

oK a ” 


APPILY, some of our honored guests 

say something that is worth pon- 
dering. There was, it seemed to me, the 
salt of wisdom in the views Mr. Vaughan 
Williams expressed during his sojourn 
at Norfolk. Anent “national” music, 
the English composer remarked: ‘What 
sort of music would the musically un- 
educated man write if he were to at- 
tempt composition? Find out that and 
you will have learned what the educated 


by this that he should write crudely. 
But I do mean that in the musical en- 
deavors of his untutored compatriot he 
would find the spirit of his race without 
stultifying imitation of foreign models. 
Beethoven, in his magnificent way, wrote 
the kind of music the unlettered German 
would have wished to write.” 
aK a * 

S this not an admirable touchstone, 

a logical key to the tortured question 
of nationalism? The songs of plain peo- 
ple do not breathe sophistication; they 
are simple, naive, innocent of the influ- 
ence of “schools”’ They reek of the 
earth. Modern musicians rarely reclaim 
that flavor. It is not in the stones of 
cities or in the smoke of lamps. The 
unlettered countryman has retained ten 
times more national psychology than the 
fine product of the university sieve. The 
one is removed from foreign influences 
and mentally insensitive to them; the 
other inevitably absorbs and utilizes out- 
side idioms; his art is no longer French, 
German, English, but something of each. 
And perhaps, in the last analysis, it is 

















musician should write. I do not mean better so. PLAINSINGER. 
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Merica Mi IC f Carolyn Beebe 
fe ON L\UAICIOINS § i 
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AROLYN BEEBE, pianist, was born Singakademie, Berlin, in 1903. Subse- 
in Westfield, N. J. Her ancestors,on quently she appeared in Berlin, Ham- 


both sides, came to America in the May- 
flower. She was 
educated in the 
private and public 
schools of West- 
field, and was also 
tutored privately. 
She first studied 
music with her 
aunt, Charlotte 
Beebe, who was a 
pupil of Samuel P. 
Warren, and then 
with Joseph Mos- 
enthal, Paul Tidden 
and Moszkowski in 
Paris. She coached 
in ensemble work 
with Harold Bauer 
in Paris and Ve- 
vey. She made her 
program at the 








Carolyn Beebe 


début in a _ recital 


burg, Paris and other cities. In America 
she appeared in recital and with the New 
York Symphony, Kneisel Quartet, Longy 


Club, Chicago String Quartet, Olive 
Mead Quartet and Barrére Ensemble. 
In 1914 she founded the New York 


Chamber Music Society with which she 
is especially identified. During its seven 
seasons, touring America, the society has 
brought out many manuscripts and un- 
known chamber music works, over fifty 
of these being presented in Aeolian Hall. 
Within the past three years the ensemble 
has made over 300 appearances. Miss 
3eebe was artist teacher of piano at the 
Institute of Musical Art from its organi- 
zation until 1919. She is first vice-presi- 
dent and chamber music chairman of the 
New York Federation of Music Clubs. 
She makes her home in New York. 
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Plan Appearances for John Charles 
Thomas 


John Charles Thomas, the American 
baritone, who recently sailed for London, 
where he will give a recital on June 26, 
has already been booked by his manager, 
R. E. Johnston, for two recitals in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for next season. He will 
also have an appearance at the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, and will give 
recitals in Boston, East Orange, Newark, 


Morristown, 
Vernon and New Rochelle. Further he 
will sing for the New York Mozart So- 
ciety, the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
and the Rubinstein Club, in the Biltmore, 
New York, Friday Morning Musicales, 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, and in 
Toledo, Cleveland and Dayton, Ohio. 
Ten concerts on the Pacific Coast have 
been arranged for a Far Western tour, 
which will occupy him from the latter 
part of November to early January. 


Elizabeth, Brooklyn, Mt. 


“Fair Ellen” Given by McKinley High 
School Students in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—The 
McKinley High School, familiarly known 
as “The Tech,” has a chorus and orches- 
tra which have justly gained a high 
reputation, and this reputation was 
worthily upheld in a recent performance 
of Max Bruch’s “Fair Ellen.” Florence 
Keen had her chorus under fine control, 
and a spirited interpretation was given 


of the dramatic ballad. Harry Clar 
who has a baritone voice of power, 
with dramatic authority the réle of 
Edward and had to acknowledge se 
recalls. Frances Sherier, also a “J 
musician, sang in admirable lyric 

the music of Fair Ellen. The “7 
Orchestra, under the baton of Dore 
ten, played the instrumental score, 
also gave a short program, consisti: 
a standard overture, “Faust” | 
Suite, and other numbers. D. H. 





































Matzenauer Triumphs 
On Spring Tour 


— 5 








Appears with Three Great Orchestras 
Detroit - St. Louis - Cleveland 


Recitals in Toledo, Joplin, Lincoln, Omaha, Kansas City, Birmingham, San Antonio, 
Dallas, Belton, Lindsborg, Springfield (lIll.), Washington, Springfield (Mass.), 


Indianapolis, Morgantown, Maryville, Evanston, Indianapolis (second appearance). 
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What the Critics Said: 


“The most glorious voice in America!’—Detroit Evening Times. 





——a Ig — 


“The remarkable qualities of her voice no less than the flexible and comprehensive range of its interpreta- 
tion won her audience at the outset.”—Detroit Journal 

“Mme. Margaret Matzenauer created a superb impression.”’—Detroit Free Press. 

‘““Matzenauer towered in voice and artistry.”—Toledo Times. 

“Mme. Matzenauer holds undisputed the title of the greatest contralto today.”—Toledo Blade. 

‘““Matzenauer has the perfect contralto, rich, colorful, round, pure and flexible.”—Toledo News. 

“Mme. Matzenauer’s marvelously rich voice was in its best estate, and her performance roused her hearers 
to stormy demonstrations of their delight in it.”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“She possesses in almost unrivaled opulence the three gifts which must be combined in great singing. First, 
there is a glorious voice, every note pure gold, from top to bottom. Second, there are trained skill and taste to 
satisfy the most fastidious esthetic demands. Third, there is emotional power, always under control, but always 
flaming in her voice with authentic fire.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“Gloriously she sang, Matzenauer, whose liquid voice is like the amber of deep pools. ‘Tumultuous as the 
waters was that applause which brought Matzenauer back four times, to an acknowledgment before the orchestra 
might continue.” —St. Louis Times. 

“She sang with wondrous voice, a voice blending every quality of consummate song—clarity, rotundity and 
power being displayed in equal measure.’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. hn 





“Swaying her audience with a golden flow of melody such as is seldom heard, Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, 
prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a program which was nothing less than sensational.” 

—Dallas Morning News. 

“Margaret Matzenauer brought the A. Harris & Co. Concert Bureau season to a brilliant close, Tuesday 

night, at the Coliseum. Rachmaninoff approached in interest but did not achieve the ovation given this wonder- 

ful singer and actress. Even the St. Louis Symphony concert was not more appealing.”—Dallas. Dispatch. 








“She is almost the only contralto who can hold a low tone, as a soprano does a high one, for the pleasure of 
her audience. Her low tones are as smooth and fine as her upper register and her remarkable breath control gave | 
the one she held in La Forge’s arrangement of a Mexican folk song incredible loveliness.”—Kansas City Star. | 


“The variety of vocal nuances which she had at her command was amazing.”—Springfield Republic. 
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Steinway Piano 


Dates for the season of 1922-23 now being booked by 
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St pout Activities 











June 17. 


St Douis. Mo. 

+ a recent recital in a series given 

h~ -.e Ellis Levy Violin School, a double 
of Miss Knobeloch, 
Charlotte 


yuartet composed 
M Niehoff, Miss Groves, 


Elizabeth 


SINGER 


.mmer Classes in VOCAL CULTURE 
253 West 100th St., N. Y., Riverside 4517 












HAROLD 


EISENBERG 


a — ad f Violin 
Art an cience o = 
“i Playing” 


R toire— 
MASTER CLASSES | 


Address P. e Box Pa Modern Technique based 
tae principles of 


Sta. R., on 
Relaxation and Weight 


» 
Tel. occuabe 3183 











LEON RAINS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 292 West 92nd St., New York 
Telephone Riverside 9486 














BAYLOR COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


T, S. LOVETTE, Dean 
Belton, Texas 

















D M. GRACE Y 
Teacher of Voice 
Head of Vocal De 
Teacher’s College, COLUMBIA SRiveRsiry 
Private Instruction 
Studio: 400 Carnegie Hall, New York 














wero BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


327 West 76th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3430 














Charlotte ‘. 
SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts 
Addvess: 30 Central Park South, New York 
R CARL S 
BARITONE 


Recital—Concert—Oratorio 
223 Riverside Drive, New York 
"Phone Riverside 6241 
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Exclusive Management 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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THE SUCCESS OF THD 
Justine Ward Micthod of Teaching Music 
Is due to its fulfilment of a long felt need. 
Summer Session opens June 29, 1922. 
Write for Catalog. 
Pius X Institute of Liturgical Music 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HBART 
133rd St. and Convent Ave. New York City 








Burton-Stockton, Mr. Roloff, Mr. Wildy, 
Mr. Kohner and Mr. Senkowsky, played 
a new violin composition by Mr. Levy, a 
Quartet No. 4, Op. 28. Esemerleda dh 
Mays played the accompaniments for the 
recital, which was well attended. 

An interesting feature of the Junior 
and Intermediate recitals recently given 
at Miss Hammon’s School of Piano in 
the Musical Art Building consisted of 
the tests of musicianship by some of 
the younger pupils. Large classes were 
heard at each of the recitals, which took 
place at the Wednesday Club Auditorium 
and Artists’ Guild. 

The eighteenth annual commencement 
of the Kroeger School of Music was held 
at the Delmar Ave. Baptist Church on 
June 7. Students from several states 
and one from Mexico were graduated in 
the post-graduate, artists’ collegiate and 
teachers’ courses. 

E. R. Kroeger, director of the school, 
has left for Los Angeles to conduct a 
course in the progessive piano series. 

A musicale and tea were recently 
given at the studio of Lillian Kauffman. 
Mrs. Frank Sachs, soprano, and Helen 
Bloch, mezzo-soprano, were heard in 
groups of songs artistically presented. 

Frances Alcorn, pupil of Mme. Vetta 
Karst, has been engaged as soloist with 
the St. Louis Symphony, for a forthcom- 
ing “Pop” concert. 





SPREADING MUSIC IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ROCHESTER 


Children in Eighteen Orchestras Gain 
Professional Instruction—Band 
Gives Concerts 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 17.—Music is 
progressing in the public schools of 
Rochester, it was shown by Herbert S. 
Weet, superintendent of schools, in an 
address at a concert given by 500 pupils 
on June 3 at Convention Hall. 

“There are now eighteen orchestras 
and four bands in the schools,” said Mr. 
Weet. “At the present time we have 375 
musical instruments, and when the new 
Madison Junior High School purchase is 
complete, we shall have 422. These in- 
struments are protected through a large 
bonding company, and each child pays a 
fee of $2.50 a year to the bonding com- 
pany. Instruction is given in classes at 
the East High School on Saturdays from 
8 o’clock till 1. The teachers are mostly 
the professional musicians of the city, 
paid by the Board of Education, and they 
teach in large classes. The added gift of 
$5,000 by Mr. Eastman for the new 
Madison Junior High School instruments 
makes possible the further development 
and improvement of the musical educa- 
tion of the children of Rochester.” 

At this concert the combined orches- 
tras of the schools gave a program under 
the leadership of J. W. Fay, who is head 
of the instrumental music in the schools. 
The violin classes were also heard in en- 
semble under the leadership of Sherman 
Clute. The children participating have 
received all their instruction by the class 
system. 

Harry Barnhart brought his New 
York Central Park Band to Rochester on 
June 6, opening a week’s upstate tour 
with a free concert at Convention Hall 
in the afternoon to school children and a 
second concert in the evening at the same 
place. Among the band numbers in the 
evening program were the finale of 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony in F Minor, 
Massenet’s “Phédre” Overture, and a 
Triumphal March by Alfred Chiaffarelli, 
a member of the band. There were many 





encores. The soloists were Lydia Civetti, 
soprano, and Vincent Buono, concert- 
player. Miss Civetti sang the aria of 


Micaela from “Carmen” in the evening 
program, and made a good impression by 
her clear high tones. The concert was 





Emily Harford Avery 
Assistant to the late David Bispham 


Vocal Coach—Accompanist 
63 W. 56 St., New York. Circle 9026. 











under the auspices of the Rochester Com- 
munity Chorus, headed by a committee 
composed of Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. 
Townsend, Fred Will, Jr., Mary Ertz 
Will, Mrs. D. G. Eldredge, Mrs. D. M. 
Leavenworth and George Morehouse. 
Marguerite Myers, a young Roches- 
terian who has. been studying with 
Yvette Guilbert, appeared in a dramatic 
recital at Kilbourn Hall on June 5, and 


impressed the audience which filled the 
hall. Her program ranged from “Play- 
time Songs” to Kipling’s “Recessional,” 
and her old French interpretations and 
Flemish songs were delightful. 

Ralph D. Scobell, tenor, and Harold 
Wollenhaupt, baritone, gave a recital at 
the studio of Charles F, Boylan, to a 
large audience on June 1. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 





Cleveland 


the quality of its 


Prelude to the third act: of 
rough spot in that section. 


Swan of Tuonela” 
able soloists in the 
on that mystical instrument, 
beauty. 


312 Caxton Building, 





What a prominent Canadian Critic had to say of the 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor 
After a First Hearing 


The Cleveland Orchestra is a large and splendid body of 
artists, which would do credit to any city. 
instruments are of the premier 
The strings are noble in the beauty, purity and resonance, and 
| listened in vain in such a test number for the brass as the 

“Lohengrin” 
Goldmark’s 
revealed the beauty of the string sections ; 
one was delighted to hear once more was Sibelius’ legend 
in which Phillip Kirchner, one of the many 
orchestra, 
the English horn, 
The woodwind section is another fine feature of this 


perfectly balanced orchestra. Finally came a massive and 
emotional interpretation of Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” Nikolai 
Sokoloff is a conductor who combines fire with distinction. 
His attack is inspiring and the precision he exacts remark- 
able. He combines the meticulous mechanism of the famous 
Wilhelm Gericke, under whom he was trained, with deep 
emotional fervor. Undoubtedly he is a coming man. 
Hector Charlesworth in “Saturday Night, The Paper 
Worth While,’ Toronto, Ontario, April 29, 1922. 


Adella Prentiss Hughes, Manager 


Orchestra 


Its personnel and 
quality. 


to detect a single 
“Sakuntala” overture 
and a number every- 
“The 


played the notes of the swan 
with exquisite 
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SUMMER NORMAL CLASSES 


Four Weeks, July 3rd to 29th 


@ Extra Normal Classes during August. 


q A limited amount of time is being re- 
served for Teachers wishing to supple- 


ment NORMAL COURSE with private 


@ Mr. Haywood and his assistants will teach 
in New York City throughout the sum- 


@ Pacific Coast Classes now being organ- 
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FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, Director 
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Management: 


511 FIFTH AVE. 


BARITONE 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
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BOSTON 


ETTA BRADLEY Soprano 
BENJAMIN REDDEN Tenor 


ELIZABETH SIE DOFF Pianist 


PAUL WHITE. Violinist 
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An American Art Temple 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The proposed temple of music and art 
sponsored by New York’s city adminis- 
tration will be housed in an edifice diffi- 
cult to improve upon, if a classic design 
is decided upon and the sketch of Arnold 
W. Brunner, illustrated in your issue of 
June 17, is finally adopted. Yet, though 
I believe the modes of the Greeks su- 
preme, in some measure I would question 
the fitness of the columned, low-lying 
style to stand among the prevailingly 
lofty buildings which dominate almost 
any New York vista. 

Before the authorities, therefore, 
finally reach a decision, I think it would 
be wise to consider a variety of designs. 
Especially desirable would be a distinctly 
native plan, if that were possible. By 
that I mean a building that would typify 
the American individuality, as many of 
our so-called “sky-scrapers” do, while 
remaining works of notable beauty. It 
would be wise to encourage a competitive 
submission of plans, as you suggest in 
your editorial columns. 

BEVERLY MCADAM. 

New York, June 11, 1922. 


at at 
New York’s Summer Programs 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I hope you will permit me to raise a 
most interesting question and to ask for 
a little space in an early issue. The 
question is suggested by your very ad- 
mirable editorial in your issue of June 
10, in which you say: “It is probable 
that two-thirds of those who go to a 
Stadium concert on any given night do 
so without regard to the program.” 

Now, is this so? We would much like 
to know. It is very important. Our 
experience last summer seemed to be 
that people went to individual Stadium 
concerts because of the program. That 
is, a special Wagnerian, a special Rus- 
sian night, announced beforehand in de- 


ua 


tail in the preceding Saturday and Sun- 
day newspapers, invariably brought a 
large audience—weather conditions be- 
ing favorable—anywhere from six to 
eight thousands. On the other hand, on 
other nights when programs were like- 
wise announced there did not seem to be 


the same popular response and patron- 
age, even though weather conditions 
might be better. 

Was this mere chance? Did it just 
happen, or did a large proportion of our 
audiences sit down and study out the 
program beforehand? What do the mu- 
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ADVICE AND INFORMATION Ar STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS 
XS 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica AMERICA will also reply 

when necessary through individual letters. Matters of strictly personal concern, such as intimate ques- 
tions concerning contemporary musicians, cannot be considered. 

2 Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a guarantee 


of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Box. 





Two Piano Works 


Question Box Editor: 

1. What is the meaning of the word 
spianato used in the Chopin’s Andante 
Spianato? 2. In what key is the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff piano concerto? STUDENT. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., June 4, 1922. 

1. It means level or even, and is used 
in the Chopin work to denote an even 
style of performance with little change. 
2. The key is C Sharp Minor. 


2 9 9 


Concerning Charles Griffes 
Question Box Editor: 

1. When did Charles Griffes die? Can 
you give me a short sketch of his life? 
2. Several seasons ago in Philadelphia I 
heard Marcia Van Dresser sing one of 
his works with orchestra and have tried 
to recall the name; what work was this? 
3. Has his ‘“Pleasure-Dome of Kubla 
Khan” ever been performed? H. K. R. 

Philadelphia, June 6, 1922. 

Charles Griffes died on April 9, 1920. 
Born in Elmira, N. Y., on Sept. 17, 1884, 
he graduated from Elmira Academy. 
Studied piano with Mary Selina Brough- 


MUSICIAN S’ 


ton in Elmira, and with Jedliczka and 
Galston in Berlin; theory with Klatte and 
Loewengard, and composition with Rifer 
and Humperdinck. Returning to America 
in 1907, he taught at Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, until 1920. 2. The work you 
refer to is doubtless the set of three 
poems of Fiona McLeod, written by 
Griffes for soprano and orchestra, and 
was performed by Miss Van Dresser 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, in 1918. 
3. Yes, by the Boston Symphony in De- 
cember, 1919. 
a ae 
Some Operatic Data 

Question Box Editor: 

1. When did the Metropolitan Opera 
House open, and where was opera held 
in New York immediately before that 
time? 2. Is it true that “The Beggar’s 
Opera” was performed in America dur- 
ing the colonial period? 

EDITH GLENWOOD. 

Toronto, Can., June 5, 1922. 


1. In 1883. The Academy of Music in 
Irving Square was the center of opera 
in New York before that time. 2. Yes, it 
was performed in America as early as 
1750. 


sical public of New York, and 
readers especially, think about it? 
CROMWELL CHILDE. 
Publicity Director, Stadium Conc, 
New York, June 12, 1922. 


at at 
The Case of Geraldine Farra: 


Dear Mephisto: 


What you write of Farrar is true. <)¢ 
owes the critics enormously for con 
ing her eccentricities and the many 
vantages she took because of her , 
tion. She became drunk with powe) | 
shall miss her, however, as she was 
tainly magnetic, original and a jy; 
artist. I and others wonder why s 
Muzio was displaced. Is it true 
another leading prima donna was jea\ius 
of her? 

You have sown a wonderful seed in +}, 
minds of Americans in regard to its mu- 
sicians, both vocal ‘and instrume: 
which will bear fruit later. Your nam 
will be remembered long by many. 

(Mrs.) LEILA TROLAND GARDNI 

New York, June 5, 1922. 

ol Jt 
“A Great Help” 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I was so busy that I neglected writ 
to you before, as I wanted to congratu- 
late you again for the excellent Musica! 
AMERICA’S Guide which you published 
this year. 

I can tell you that I have been anxiou 
waiting to receive this book, as it is su 
a great help in my work and gives such 
wonderful information. When I see 
Guide and compare it with other book 
which are three times more expensi\ 
and not only inexplicit—not giving names 
of importance, not giving addresses—)ut 
two years behind the time, I realize what 
wonderful work you have done. 

I have the Guide on my desk every da 
and have to use it for reference. I ai- 
mire Mr. Freund’s work and that of his 
assistants and hope that they will con- 
tinue to publish this book. 

With my sincerest wishes, in which 
Miss Hess, who just wrote me a letter 
joins me. ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 

New York, June 14, 1922. 
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Sol Alberti 


PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
Phone Wadsworth 4550 
Studio: 65 W. 7Tist., New York 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 








CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACOOMPANIST 
Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street. New York 





Coach fer Concert 
and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel, Schuyler 1049 


George Hamlin concERT TENOR 


Instruction in Singing and English 
Diction 
November 1st to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 
York; June ist to November 1st: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


Frances Foster 








Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
@84 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1678 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3058 





William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 





May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 


Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1850 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
60 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
*Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 Bast 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8628 Rhinelander 











Remo Cortesi 
VOICE COACH 
B86 West 46th St. 


Longacre 2375 
SET W. 86th St.. New York 


Sehuyler 5910 


Ethel Glenn Hier 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 





Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING@ 


Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 





BOSTON 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


- MASS. 








Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 

3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRB 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 





Earle Laros 
“The pianist with a message” 
Recitals and Concerts 
Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Isidore Luckstone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th 8t., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 





Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Corcert 
805 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Albert Marsh 


Individual and class lessons in oboe 
Playing and reed making. 
Written application only. 
842 W. 15th Street, New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 











Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. *Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture 
818 West 57th Street 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Cirele 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karie 


Conal O’C. Quirke 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
54 West 82nd Street, New York 
*Phone 5880 Schuyler 


Adele Luis Rankin 7T!c—Coloratura 


Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Binging 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York *Pbhone Bryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin soprano 


Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadeworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 























Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 624 St.. New York 





Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 


Dan W. Smith 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


High Point, N. ©. 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone: 584 


Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
School of Vocal Art 
Fifth Floor, Tajo Bldg., First and Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio: Carpegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 























Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 


264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 
“The Greatest Develonment of th 


Century” 
28 West 63rd St. Tel. Col. 295» 
Crystal Waters Soloist 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 1461 


Mary Louise Woelber 

Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 

810 Carnegie Hall New Yor! 


: Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 


Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The LIagically Correct Method of Voice 
Studio: 3838 West End Avenue, NEW YORE 
Phone—Columbus 5217 
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LOCAL ARTISTS FURNISH 
PORTLAND, ORE., CONCERTS 


ino Soloist, Club Juniors, Church 
{ysical Society, and Many Pupils 
Share Week’s Events 

RTLAND, ORE., June 16.—Florence 
Ryman, soprano, who was presented in 
‘al on May 31 by Charles Swenson, 
sa in Italian, French, Swedish and 
Enc.ish, and was warmly greeted. She 
assisted by Edith Almquist and 
Ver.zel Rydman, pianists; Eunice Ryd- 
man, contralto; Bert Pippy, tenor, and 
\a tin Johnson, bass. srs. 
~The annual recital by the juniors of 
the Monday Musical Club was given in 
Conservatory Hall on May 27, under 
the direction of Mrs. Georly Stahr Swan- 
son, by Lloyd Henry, Freddie Voget, 
Robert and Nina Diess, Wesley Nicholls, 
Louise Rice, Mildred Coleman, Marion 
and Arloa Drake, Verna Dunham, Har- 
riet Burns, Maxine Flagel, Margaret 
McMahan, Mildred Cooper, Lilian Har- 
sock, Betty Anne Frost, Fred King, 
Beatrice Kopp, Margaret Whiting, and 
Catharine Ackerman. | 

The operetta “A Chinese Tea Garden” 
was brightly given by St. David's 
Episcopal Musical and Dramatic Society 
on May 31. Tom G. Taylor was conduc- 
tor. The principal parts were taken by 


SO! 


re 


D. B. Mackie, Ida Shortley, Louise 
Backus, John A. Gibson, Capt. H. G. 
Simmons, Mrs. Doefler, Miss Hallam, 


Miss West, Susan, Dorothea and Mar- 
garet Taylor, Edward A. Miller and 
Wilfred Simmons. 

An interesting program of music and 
dancing was presented at the Heilig 
Theater on May 31 by Katherine Laid- 
law and a group of her pupils. David 
Campbell of the Ellison-White Conserva- 
tory, assisted at the piano, and also 
played several solos. 

Violin students of Ted Bacon appeared 
at the Lincoln High School on May 31, 
in an attractive recital. Mr. Bacon pre- 
sented his string orchestra in three num- 
vers. Assistance was given by John R. 
Britz, Charles Bourner, Emil Jaeger, and 
Prospera Pozzi, ’cello; W. J. Elliott, 
harp; Ralph Morris, bass viol, and Helen 
E. Bauer, piano. Dvorak’s “American 
Quartet” was played by the Thalia Girls’ 
String Quartet, and the “Intermezzo” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” was given 
by a choir of eight violins and harp. 
Solo numbers were contributed by Gus- 
tave Steinberg, Marion Mustee, Clara 
Stafford and Patsy Neilan. The accom- 
panists were Helen E. Bauer, Virginia 
Troutman, Dorothy Schoop and Mrs. J. 
D. Neilan. 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Street pre- 
sented nine students in a program on 
May 27, in the Gammie Studios. 

IRENE CAMPBELL. 





Spokane Mendelssohn Club in Last 
Concert 

SPOKANE, WASH., June 17.—The Men- 
delssohn Club, led by Charles Paul 
Tanner, gave its last concert of the 
season on June 12, assisted by Charlotte 
Lange, Lila Sayre and D. Bangor Jones. 
Emil Eyer, tenor, is to appear in recital 
n June 20, accompanied by Edgar C. 
Sherwood. Recent recitals -have pre- 
sented pupils of Helen Borthe, Edith D. 
Smith, Gottfried Herbst, Ina Wright 
Herbst, Ella R. Mason, Charles E. West- 
und, Edgar C. Sherwood, Louis E. des 
Voignes, Arthur Wallerstein, R. A. 
Heritage, Pearl Hutton Shroder and 
Joan Gallaher. Mrs. V. H. Brown. 


—————— 


MARY 
DAVIS 


Direction: HARRISON MATHER 
| Suite 40 1425 Broadway, New York 
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Celebrated Spanish ALBERTO 


Piano Y irtuoso. | 
Foremost pedagogue | 
in Europe. Teacher 
of many famous 
Planis} 
SINCE THE WAR 

IN NEW YORK 


Studio, 301 West 72nd St., New York 
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CAVE - COLE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 











CHOIRS AND SOLOISTS JOIN 
IN MUSIC OF TACOMA WEEK 


Club Events Include Choral Program by 
Ladies’ Musical, Orpheus, and 
St. Cecilia Organizations 


TACOMA, WASH., June 17.—The Or- 
pheus Club, under the leadership of John 
Spargur, was heard in an unusually in- 
teresting concert recenly at the Scottish 
Rites Cathedral, when a program of 
compositions arranged for men’s voices 
was given. Schubert’s “Song of the 
Spirits Over the Water,’ and _ the 
“Gloria” from the Twelfth Mass of Mo- 
zart were sung inspiringly. Organ ac- 
companiments were played by Frank J. 
Grube. Winifred Lugrin-Fahey of To- 
ronto, who was to have been present as 
soloist, did not appear, because of some 
misunderstanding as to the date; and 
Rose Karasek Schlarb, pianist and ac- 
companist of the club, and Clayton John- 
son, organist, substituted as soloists, and 
were warmly applauded. 

A “three-club” concert was given at 


the Scottish Rites Cathedral by the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, the St. Cecilia 
Club and the Orpheus Club recently. 


The proceeds were devoted to a grand 
piano fund for the new Cathedral. The 
clubs under their respective leaders re- 
peated numbers given at the spring con- 
certs held recently, and also sang joint- 
ly several numbers, under the baton of 
Mr. Spargur, leader of the Orpheus Club. 
The “three-club” numbers were “The 
Song of the Vikings” by Fanning; an 
arrangement of the Priests’ March from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“Athalie,” and “The 
Heavens Are Telling’ from MHaydn’s 
“Creation.” Clayton Johnson played a 
group of organ numbers, besides accom- 
panying the combined choruses in the 
last number. Margaret McAvoy, harp- 
ist, played a delightful group for harp. 
The St. Cecilia Club was led by T. H. 
J. Ryan with Mrs. Adriene Marcovich as 
accompanist, and the Ladies’ Musical 
Club, by Frederick W. Wallis with Paul- 
ine Endres as accompanist. Mr. Spar- 
gur was conductor, and Mrs. Karasok 
Schlarb, accompanist, for the Orpheus 
Club and the combined clubs. 

The Thule Male Chorus, conducted by 
Rev. E. C. Bloomquist, gave its spring 
concert at the First Christian Church 
on June 1. The assisting artists were: 
Agnes Swenson, soprano, and John W. 
Jones, baritone. The choruses were 
sung in Swedish and comprised Scandi- 
navian compositions. Miss Swenson dis- 
played a voice of charm, and her group 
of modern songs called forth much ap- 
preciation. Mr. Jones sang effectively 
“Lend Me Your Aid” by Gounod and a 
Handel number. Mrs. E. L. Davies was 
the artistic accompanist for the chorus 
and soloists. 

The last concert of the Fine Arts Stu- 
dio Club was given on June 1 by Rose 
Schwinn Gardner, pianist; Marjorie 
Calef, violinist, and Harold Broomell, 
baritone. Mrs. Gardner played a Liszt 
group including the Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 5, and “Tales from the Vienna 
Wood” by Strauss-Schiitt. Miss Calef 
played an interesting group by Bee- 
thoven. Kreisler, Mendelssohn, and Cho- 
pin. Mr. Broomell sang “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves,” by Handel and num- 
bers by Woodman and other composers. 
Mrs. Schlarb was his accompanist. 
Marion Kloeppel was at the piano for 
Miss Calef. ETTA M. MAYBIN. 


Waterloo Club Presents Cantata 


WATERLOO, IowA, June 17.—The B 
Natural Music Club closed its series of 
programs for the year with a concert 
open to the public recently, as is its 
annual custom. A descriptive cantata 
entitled ‘A Midsummer Night” was pre- 
sented by about twenty-five members of 


the club. Mrs. Merle Witt and Martha 
McClintick directed the performance. 
Mrs. N. C. Altland was organ accom- 


panist. The soloists were: Mae Howell, 
Mildred Gleason, Mrs. Emily Sanborn, 
Martha McCormick and Nina Ricketts; 
Mrs. John L. Dolan, violin, and Viola 
Miller, harp. The work was artistically 
staged, one scene portraying the early 
twilight with fireflies among the shadows, 
and during this scene Miss Howell sang 
the soprano solo, “O’er Hill and Dale in 
Majesty.” Martha Thompson also sang 
a number. There was a large attendance. 
BELLE CALDWELL. 





Artur Schnabel, pianist, has been en- 
gaged for two appearances next season 
with the Boston Symphony in Boston and 
for a pair of concerts with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in Philadelphia. 


ERIE MASONS HONOR BAND 
CONDUCTOR AT CONCERT 


Present Baton to W. S. Owen—Benefit 
Event for Municipal Series Fund— 


Hear Orchestra and Chorus 

ERIE, Pa., June 17.—The Master Ma- 
sons’ annual concert was given by the 
Temple Band, conducted by W. S. Owen, 
at the Arena recently, before a capacity 
audience. The program included the 
Overture to Massenet’s “Phédre,” Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” Suite and a movement from 
Dvorak’s ‘New World” Symphony. The 
soloists were Mrs. E. Homer Kendall, 
who gave Micaela’s aria from “Carmen” 
in excellent style, and Marion Newkirk, 
who played Drdla’s “Souvenir” as a saxo- 
phone solo. An ivory, ebony and gold 
baton was presented to Mr. Owen by the 
Master Masons, C. J. Dresser making 
the presentation speech. 

_Recent band concerts included also that 
given by Campbell’s Band, conducted by 
Charles Campbell, at the Arena. The 
proceeds were devoted principally to the 
municipal fund to defray the expenses 
of the concert-series to be given in Perry 
Square Park during the summer. Solo- 
ists included Mrs. O. L. Nutter, cornet- 
ist, and John Rogan, xylophone player. 

Cianfoni’s Band was heard in a con- 
cert at Waldemeer Park recently, the 
program including the Overture to Ros- 
sini’s “Barber of Seville.” Liszt’s Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody and other numbers. 
Happy innovations in the program were 
numbers given by a chorus of 150 voices, 
conducted by Florence Berchtold, and a 
clarinet solo played by Carl Dimarco, 
who is twelve years old. 

The orchestra of Zion Lutheran 
Church, conducted by Abraham L. Gold- 
stein, and comprising twenty-six play- 
ers, gave a concert in St. John’s Lutheran 
Church recently. The svloists included: 
Edith Hallifield, Bertha Grehl, Emil 
Gornflo, Henry Miller, W. L. Byrd, Vir- 
ginia Marks, Fred Dinges and Charles 
E. Sykes. 

A choral concert by 150 singers, led 
by Morris Gabriel Williams, was given 
at the First Presbyterian Church recent- 
ly. Works of Handel, Haydn, Rossini, 
Gounod and MacFarlane were presented. 








towns. 











MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE for 1922 


Edited by SPA Ftd 


PRICE $2.00 


Bound in Linen cloth, 306 pages 


@ You will need a copy of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE for 1922, whether you are musician, music 
lover or musical manager. 


@ It is the only comprehensive GUIDE to the musi- 
cal activities of the United States. 


@ In addition to the extensive listings of the musical 
resources of cities the GUIDE contains valuable infor- 
mative articles for guidance of managers, local clubs, 
teachers, students, universities. supervisors, etc. 


@ All the musical information you desire to know 
concerning thousands of American cities and 


| Order your copy of 


MUSICAL —AMERICA’S GUIDE 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 


or of your music-store or book-dealer 





The soloists were Mrs. E. D. Loose, Mrs. 
E. J. Blila, Mrs. L. Feist, Mrs. W. K. 
Bayer, Theresa Mozdy and John Connor. 
Michael Lejeal, violinist; Isabel Pater- 
son, organist, and Grace Chapman, pian- 
ist, ably assisted. Eva McCoy. 


CHILDREN’S CHORUS HEARD 





School in Petersburg Performs Operetta 


—Vocal Quartets Appear 

PETERSBURG, VA., June 19.—Pupils of 
St. Joseph’s School presented the 
operetta, “Princess Chrysanthemum,” at 
the Century Theater on June 17. Mrs. 
Howard Cooke, as soloist, assisted the 
children’s chorus of thirty voices, and 
Loretta Powers accompanied the singers 
on the organ, assisted by Francis Hayes’ 
orchestra. 

A quartet consisting of Mrs. Chesley 
Martin, soprano; Mary Patteson, con- 
tralto; Olin Rogers, tenor, and John 
Patterson, baritone, sang in a concert 
given by the Colonial Heights Circle of 
Tabb Street Presbyterian Church at the 
Colonial Heights School House on 
June 16. 

Mrs. Floyd Hall of Petersburg, so- 
prano, appeared with the quartet of the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church of Richmond, 
In a special program at the Wednesday 
night prayer service at First Baptist 
Church on June 14. 

Mrs. F. J. Wright presented two of 
her pupils, Katrhyne Lawrence, con- 
tralto, and Mrs. Blackwell Smith, mezzo- 
soprano, in a recent studio recial. 

JOHN L. F. KING. 


Phillip Gordon and Elinor Whittemore 
Play in Danville, II. 

DANVILLE, ILL, June 17.—Phillip 
Gordon, pianist, and Elinor Whitte- 
more, violinist, gave a concert in con- 
junction with the Ampico, in St. James 
Methodist Church on the evening of 
June 9. Both artists were well received 


in a program that included a Beethoven 
Sonata, Chopin’s G Minor Ballade “Jeux 
d’Eau” by Ravel and numbers by Liszt, 
Rachmaninoff, Kreisler, Liapounoff and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
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ORCHESTRA ‘‘POPS’’ HEAD BOSTON LIST 





Recitals at New England Con- 
servatory Among Events 
of the Week 


By Henry Levine 
OSTON, June 19.—The seventh week 
of the Boston Symphony’s series of 
popular concerts was ushered in on Mon- 
day evening, June 12, the occasion being 
devoted to the New England Conserva- 


tory. Friday evening, the second “spe- 
cial night,” was reserved for the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs. The program for 
Thursday evening was devoted to con- 
cert dance music, including representa- 
tive waltzes, gavottes, minuets, tangos, 


polonaises, and other’ characteristic 
dance forms. On Saturday evening, 
Mr. Theodorowicz, violinist, played a 


Prelude and Gavotte by Bach. 

Events at the New England Conserva- 
tory during its pre-commencement week 
centered chiefly about the activities of 
the senior class. On Wednesday eve- 
ning the graduating class gave a con- 
cert at Jordan Hall. Harold H. Logan, 
who received honorable mention in the 
piano competition, played compositions 
by Brahms and Rachmaninoff; Ellen C. 
Neilson, class president, played the C. T. 
Griffes Scherzo in E Flat Minor, and 
Agnes C. Bevington played the Saint- 
Saéns Caprice on themes from Gluck’s 
“Alceste.” Edith E. Spinazzola was 
heard in Paul Juon’s “Schelmenweise.” 
Muriel La France sang a group of songs, 
including a manuscript song by Mar- 
garet Ryan. Organ numbers were played 
by Cornelia E. North and Myrtle C. 
Richardson. 

Norumbega Park was the scene of 
the class picnic on Thursday, and the 
following evening the seniors gave a 
dinner and reception at the Hotel Som- 
erset. 

Among the students heard in recitais 
during the week were: Mr. Knudson, 
violinist; Ethel Dixon Knights, pianist; 
Fred Heim, violinist; Miss Sherman, so- 


prano; Mr. Savin, baritone; Miss V. 
Ruffin, pianist; Minot Beale, violinist, 
and Louis Krasner, violinist, assisted by 
Jesus M. Sauroma, pianist. 

An organ recital was given at Jordan 
Hall by pupils of Everett E. Truette on 
Thursday evening. Elisio Masucci, Ben- 
jamin A. Delano, Hazel Cann, Leland A. 
Arnold, Gerald F. Frazee, Lilian G. 
Collins, Mildred M. Partridge, and Wil- 
liam F. Frank participated. 

Mrs. Ruth Blackman Rodgers, so- 
prano, was heard in concert at the South 
Congregational Church, Campello, re- 
cently. Her program consisted of two 
groups of songs, and she also sang the 
soprano solo parts in choral numbers 
with a chorus, well trained and capably 
conducted by George Sawyer Dunham. 
Mrs. Rodgers disclosed a voice of rich 
texture and warmth, an emotional inten- 
sity, a feeling for expressive nuances, 
and an excellent sense of musicianship. 


Her accompaniments’ were © skilfully 
paneer by Isidore Luckstone of New 
ork. 


A concert of unusual quaintness was 
given at the St. James Theater on Sun- 
day evening, June 11, by Raffaelle Mar- 
tino and his Italian Symphony. The 
program was devoted entirely to the 
music of composers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Mr. Martino 
and his orchestra performed the music 
with noteworthy daintiness, delicacy 
and charm. Many compositions of rare 
beauty, seldom if ever heard in concert 
before, owe their performance to the 
efforts of Mr. Martino. The assisting 
soloist was Ella Kolar, dramatic so- 
prano. 

Huston Ray, concert pianist at Keith’s 
during the past week, gave a free noon 
concert at Keith’s Theater on Saturday, 
June 17, assisted by the Duo-Art piano. 
Mr. Ray played his transcription of 
Massenet’s “Elegie,” a Chopin Etude, 
the Liszt “Rigoletto” Paraphrase, and 
“Turkey in the Straw,” alternating with 
records of Percy Grainger’s playing. 
Velma Balcom, soprano, accompanied by 
Nan Synott, and Raymond Simonds, 
tenor, assisted. 
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Pupils of Miss Mae D. Wolk, pianist, 
were heard in a recital at Steinert Hall 
on Thursday evening, June 15. Clara 
Shear, coloratura soprano, accompanied 
by Cyrus Ullian, assisted with a group 
of songs. 





Students in Commencement 


Exercises 


Boston, June 17.—The twenty-fifth 
commencement exercises of the Faelten 


Pianoforte School were held on Thurs- 
day night in Steinert Hall before an 
enthusiastic audience. The following 
graduates were heard: Dorothea Col- 
ton, Mary J. Curry, Helen Demmler, 
Marguerite Mary D’Orval, Olive B. Gil- 
bert, Anna Rodinsky, James Jerome 
Rosenberg, Esther Sampson, Idah Theo- 
Harris and Gonia Tinnin. Diplomas of 
the Preparatory Course were presented 
to Dorothea Breed, Ida Breger, Rosalie 
Calusdian, Hope Lawrence Heiser, Doro- 
thy Bumstead Kaercher, Hannah Sylvia 
Kagan, Mary E. McMahon, Lillian R. 
Miller, Margaret Elizabeth Miller, Irene 
F. Mitten, Eunice Rosalie Nettle, Merue 
Carolin Perkins, Katherine A. Scully, 
Florence Estelle Smith, Marion Mason 
Staples, Alice Stina Williamson and 
Marjorie L. Willis. W. J. P. 


Recital by Swift Singers 

Boston, June 17.—Bertha Wessel- 
hoeft Swift’s pupils gave a pleasing re- 
cital in the Copley-Plaza Foyer on Mon- 
day evening, before a capacity audience, 
which heartily applauded each artist. 
The following were heard in groups of 
songs by American and foreign com- 
posers: Marie McClusky, Florence 
Keene, Grace Lamberth, from the Char- 
lotte White School, Beth Charlton, Alma 
Willis, Ruth Willis, Shirley Keen and 
Mary Dervan. Margaret Gorham Glaser 


at the piano ably accompanied each 
singer. W. J. P. 


Wodell Choral Club Gives Concert 


BosTon, June 15.—The Wodell Cho- 
ral Club, Frederick W. Wodell, conduc- 


tor, gave a complimentary concert to the 
staff and patients of the Sharon Sani- 
tarium last Thursday evening. Thirty 
members of the club made the visit. 
Gertrude Gibson was accompanist for 
the soloists, Le Mert VY. Sheridan, Mrs. 
Winifred A. Watson, Howard Geake, 
Carolyn B. Cook, Mabel E. Bradford, 
Mrs. William F. Madden,, Rea Butter- 
man, Mrs. Mabel Cockroft, Archibald 
Mann, Fred Blomquist, tenors, and 
F. W. Wodell. WwW. d. P. 


New Canaan Applauds Community 
Orchestra 


NEW CANAAN, CONN., June 17.—The 
New Canaan Community Orchestra, un- 


der the baton of Berrian Shutes, was 
warmly applauded in the closing concert 
of its season in the Town Hall on June 
9. The assisting soloists were three vio- 
linists, Anthony Catto, Lawrence Offen 
and Sammy Caserta. The last, who is 
only eleven years old, played Accolay’s 
Concerto in A Minor, showing promise 
in his work. Others heard included Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver Hoyt Anderson, ’cellist 
and viola player, respectively. The or- 
chestral numbers included works by 
Meyerbeer, Mascagni and Suppé. The 
hall was well filled. J. W. COCHRAN. 
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Songs with accompaniment of pi 
and other instruments are listed, co 
atura and bravura songs, arias f) 
operas, arias from oratorios and sa 
eantatas, brilliant concert-songs, en 
songs, waltz songs. There is a list 
“songs other than love-songs,” w! 
ought to be consulted by recitalists m 
ing their programs, so that they wo 
not give us five love-songs in success 
as so frequently happens. Valuable, : 
is the list of folk-songs of all nati 
Humorous songs, songs by the early so: - 
writers, such as Dr. Arne, Bish 
Giordani, etc., and recitations with pi: 
or other instruments are also caref.. 
cataloged. Division 22 gives the nanivs 
of the poets whose works composers h. , 
set, an interesting list, as it reve 
how often such writers as Heine, Goet 
Browning, Byron, Hugo, Longfellow, +; 
al, have been the inspiration of the sovg 
writers of the world. Vocal duets ary 
classified for the various combinations of 
voices, such as soprano and contralts, 
soprano and baritone, ete. There is a 
list of sacred songs, sub-classified { 
general use, Christmas, Easter, etc., also 
sacred duets and sacred trios. Albums 
of song collections, duet collections, voca| 
methods, vocalises and exercises, voca! 
scores of grand operas and theoretica’ 
works and musical literature complete 
one of the best made catalogs we have 
seen in many u day. A. W. K 





Music in Pocket Volume Form 


66 USICAL STUDY BOOKS” is the 
general title given to the series 
to which belong three new volumes issued 
by a German publisher (Munich: Drei 
Masken Verlag). Herman Roth, for in- 
stance, presents J. S. Bach’s “Capriccio 
in B-dur” and Kuhnau’s_ “Biblical! 
Sonata” in one attractive volume 
boards, together with nineteen pages of 
text devoted to an analysis of the two 
works. “Richard Wagner Lieder,” 
edited by Prof. Dr. Wolfgang Golther, 
allow the identical amount of text con- 
sideration to go with the music; and 
Beethoven’s “Bagatellen,” for piano, are 
presented by Paul Becker, in the same 
way. The format is convenient, the 
books may be slipped in a pocket. Fach 
is provided with a good picture of the 
composer represented, and the music is 
clearly and legibly engraved. There is 
much to be said for this way of bringing 
out the classics, especially from the 
point of view of the student, and it 
represents an interesting departure in 
book form. F. H. M. 





Record of Music Teachers’ Meeting 


LLOWING the usual course, the 


Music Teachers’ National Association 
has issued its annual volume reporting 
the proceedings at the yearly meeting. 
The assembly was held in Detroit on 
Dec. 28-30 last. The name of Kar! W. 
Gehrkens appears as editor of the 
volume. It is the usual handy book with 
discussions more than usually pertinent. 
Following the presidential address 0! 
Osbourne McConathy, there appeal 
papers by Leo Ornstein, J. Lawrence 
Erb, Louis Ling, Charles H. Farnsworth, 
Philip Greeley Clapp, Frederick Holm- 
berg, Charles J. Haake, Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, Rev. Charles Winfred Douglas, 
H. Augustine Smith, Louis J. Alber. 
Edith M. Rhetts and Harold _ <a 
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WL WAUKEE CLUB 
PLANS EXPANSION 


Ay on Forees Aim at Total 
Roll of 1000—Polish 


Opera Acclaimed 
By C. O. Skinrood 
\). .WAUKEE, June 19.—The Arion Mu- 
ica) Club has decided on a plan of ex- 
pat mn for next year. The active adult 
sing ng membership will be enlarged to 


95() ;,embers; the juvenile, or educational 


section, known as the Arion Junior Mu- 
sica! Club, will be increased to 500 mem- 
hers, and the associate membership will 
be il creased to 250, making a total mem- 


bership of the three grades of 1000. 

The club has abandoned its old re- 
hearsal quarters, which it has occupied 
at 421 Milwaukee Street, for several 
decades, and is now installed in a larger 
building at 460 Jackson Street. 

At the annual meeting, J: E. Jones was 


re-elected president and the other officers 
are: George M. Wolff, vice-president; 
Charles E. Barr, secretary; R. B. Doug- 


las, treasurer; Dr. Daniel Protheroe of 
Chicago, conductor; Charles W. Dodge, 
accompanist; P. py Kuipers, librarian; 
Charles H. Miller, assistant librarian; 
Otto Kehrein, Charles G. Bronson and 
H. N. Cheetham, directors. 

The women’s section of the club, known 
as the Cecilian Choir, has elected the 
following officers: Hanna Graves, presi- 
dent; Mrs. G. E. Schneck, vice-president; 
Minerva Lord, secretary; Mrs. George M. 
Wolff, treasurer; Jennetta Scott, libra- 
rian; Mrs! Karl F. Miller, superinten- 
dent of the Junior Club. 

A vote of thanks was given to Arthur 
Giger, retiring librarian of the club, who 
has not missed a single rehearsal in the 
last twenty years. 

After the annual meeting, the mem- 
bers were entertained by an opera quar- 
tet of Chicago. 

The performances of the opera “Trova- 
tore” by the Polish Opera Club aroused 
so much enthusiasm that plans are being 
made for repeat performances. The 
opera was given with notable attention 
to detail, and admirable work was done 
by soloists, chorus and orchestra. Rose 
Saszkowska sang the role of Leonora 
confidently and with beauty of tone; 
Teresa Stachowiak appeared as Azucena, 
and other rédles were well sustained 
by Mr. Lukaszewski and Wladislaw 
Schwabe. J. C. Lewandowski conducted 
the performances, and popular enthusi- 
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LUISA TETRAZZINI . 
TITTA RUFFO . . 
ROSA RAISA . 
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asm ran high as the well-known melo- 
dies asserted their accustomed charm. 
The opera was sung in Polish. 

The classes in instrumental music, al- 
ready announced in MusICcCAL AMERICA, 
will be opened in twelve Milwaukee 
schools in September. Several hundred 
pupils will take up violin study, but all 
symphonic instruments will be ‘taught if 
there are six or more applicants for 
training. Groups in all instruments will 
range from six to fifteen children, and 
as previously stated the uniform fee will 
be 15 cents a lesson. The graded school 
orchestras, as well as the group teach- 
ing, will be directed by Herman Smith, 
supervisor of music in the public schools. 





WINS STANLEY MEDAL 





Mary L. Maxwell Gains Ann Arbor Dis- 
tinction—Diplomas Presented 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., June 17.—The 
University School of Music held its 
twenty-seventh annual commencement 
on June 14, when for the first time the 
Stanley Medal for distinguished progress 
in practical music was awarded. Mary 
Louise Maxwell, pianist of Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., a pupil of Albert Lock- 
wood, was the recipient. The medal is 
given in honor of Dr. A. A. Stanley, the 
retiring director. Professor John R. 
Effinger, dean of the College of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts, delivered the 
commencement address. Mr. Lockwood 
presented the diplomas, Prof. W. W. 


Kelsey, president of the University Mu- 
sical artery presented the medal and 
Dr. Henry Tatlock gave the invocation. 

Artists diplomas were awarded to 
Sister Maria Assumpta, Marion Bland, 


Mrs. Harriet Bush, Winifred Marie 
Dickinson, Richmond Gardner, Doris 
Howe, Mary Louise Maxwell, Evelyn C. 


Pace, "Mrs. Helen Snyder and. Dwight M. 
Steere. Normal diplomas went to Flor- 
ence M. Guilliford, Esther Hood, Minnie 
Huber, Clarence H. Post, and certificates 
for public school music to Lucy Clark. 
Mary McFEachron, Renah Green, Zelma 
Hales, Helen Kefauver, Irma Kollar, 
Kollar, Louise Letson, Margaret Martz, 
Ora May Pelham, Genevieve Peoples, 
Gabrielle St. Amour, Elizabeth Schwier. 
Irene Straub, Mary Washburn and 
Corinne Woolworth. 


MARTEN TEN Hoor. 


OPEN-AIR OPERA A 
FAR WEST MAGNET 


Audiences from Far and Near 
Attracted by “Carmen” 


and “Faust” 


By Marjory M. Fisher 


PaLo ALTO, CAL., June 16.—The first 
annual operatic festival in the Stanford 
University Stadium has continued with 
increased success. The opening perform- 
ance on June 3, reported in last week’s 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, attracted, it 
is considered, 5000 persons, and esti- 
mates are that 8000 saw the performance 
of “Carmen” and 10,000 that of “Faust.” 
The good news of this venture in open- 
air opera has spread, and music lovers 
have come from far and near to witness 
the productions. It is hoped that this 
increasing interest will lead to an annual 
season of opera here. The season will 
conclude to-night with the repetition of 
“Carmen.” 

Ina Bourskaya was an attractive Car- 
men. Playful, confident, bewitching, she 
interpreted the heroine as a daring, ad- 
venturous, spoiled child, and excited the 
spectator’s sympathy. Giovanni Marti- 
nelli was in good voice as Don Jose. Vin- 
cente Ballester was excellent as Esca- 
millo, and Bianca Saroya was a sympa- 
thetic Micaela. 

The chorus and ballet, recruited and 
drilled in San Francisco, were excellent. 
The light for the smuggler’s camp was 
derived mainly from the full moon, which 
was a part of the background, and added 
great beauty to the scene. The scener¥ 
in all of the productions was of necessity 
simple but highly artistic and adequate. 

“Faust,” performed on June 10, was 
the most notable production of the week. 
Miss Saroya, Mr. Martinelli, Mr. Balles- 
ter, Leon Rothier, Doria Fernando and 
Blanche Hamilton Fox were in the cast, 
and the lighting, settings and orchestral 
effects helped to make the performar~e 
conspicuously outstanding. The garden 
scene formed a beautiful picture and was 
greeted with emphatic applause. 

The stage was built by Stanford Uni- 
versity and is of a portable nature, to be 
used or stored as occasion warrants. 








Before leaving on a four weeks’ tour 
through California, Myra Hess, pianist, 
will appear as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, March 3 and 4. 
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A Piano Gabriel Fauré, whose 
Quintet by *“Deuxiéme Quintette”’ 
Gabriel Faure (Paris: Durand & Cie.) 

in four movements 


reaches us from abroad, is one of the 
few modern French composers who oc- 
cupy rather isolated and individual posi- 
tions among their contemporaries. There 
is a feeling for the classic in style and 
form in many of his compositions (as in 
this Quintet, for example), and the dis- 
tinction and expressive sobriety of his 
invention does not urge him to create 
new formal vehicles to contain his ideas. 
In the fluidity of the initial Allegro of 
the Quintet, in the rhythmic firmness and 
conciseness of style shown in the second 
movement, the Allegro vivo, there is no 
lack of genuine musical substance, no 
failing of thematic invention. The third 
movement, Andante moderato, brings 
with it a suggestion of emotional breadth, 
of tender persuasiveness, which heightens 
the charm of the clear string develop- 
ment against a flowing piano back- 
ground. And in the passionate final 
Allegro molto which shows so much 
dramatic vigor, Fauré’s ability in mak- 
ing the piano the arbiter among the 
strings is clearly manifest. It need 


hardly be mentioned that this Fauré 
Quintet is not easy to play. 

* * * 
Four French “Quatre Chants Spiri- 


Spiritual Songs tuels” (Paris: E. De- 


by Louis mets) These four songs, 
Haudebert a “Priére,” “Offrande,” 

“Tentation” and ‘“Soli- 
tude,” are quite lovely exemplars of 


sacred music of the most intimate and 
spiritually valid kind: individual re- 
actions which have been, it is musically 
evident, as deeply felt and sensed as they 
are beautifully expressed in clear (or 
sometimes, as in the case of “Solitude’’) 
vaguely tender melodies, which are as 
richly set in their exquisite harmoniza- 
tions as a chalice is with gems. There 
is an organ or piano accompaniment; 
and a wider and more artistic departure 
from the “sacred song,” as it is general- 
ly known, it would be difficult to imagine. 


* * 
James H. The “Eight Little Pre- 
Rogers Edits ludes and Fugues for 


the Bach 
Little Preludes 
and Fugues 


the Organ” (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.) which James 
H. Rogers now presents 


for Organ, in a new excellently- 
for the Piano edited version are well 
known. What lends this 


new edition special value, however, are 
the careful and exhaustive notes and di- 
rections regarding the harmonic con- 
struction, manner of playing and other 
matter accompanying each piece. The 
way this has been done, in keeping with 
the editor’s effort to make the numbers 
a pleasure for the student, to bring out 
their more purely musica) features, de- 
serves all praise. 
* oa * 


“Good-Bye, Marie” 
(Harold Flammer, Ince.) 
is a graceful little vocal 


A Beniamino 
Gigli Ballad 
by De Curtis 


and “The Red trifle by Ernesto De 
Rose Speaks” Curtis, a song of the 
by Harriet taking order, published 
Ware for high and for low 


voice, and dedicated to 
and sung by the tenor Beniamino Gigli. 
Harriet Ware’s “The Red Rose Speaks” 
is an attractive number from the com- 
poser’s song-cycle “In an Old Garden,” 


which has been considered in these 
columns. 
* * ~ 

A Folk-Song “T’d Rather Have a 
Harmonized Young Man” (Carl 
for Concert Fischer) by Eugen Put- 
Use by nam is a_ straightfor- 
Eugen Putnam ward, jolly melody—it 


is dedicated to Minnie 
Carey Stine and sung by her—in which 
the composer has shown taste and skill 
in arranging the folk tune for the con- 
cert program. Elderly millionaires are 
enjoined to give ear to the message of 
its text—musically so convincing—and 
avoid pillory in the daily press. The 
song is for a medium voice. 








* * * 
A Fine The “Romance,” Op. 5 
Tchaikovsky- (G. Schirmer) which 
Hartmann Tchaikovsky wrote 
Transcrip- originally for the piano, 
tion for has given Arthur Hart- 
Violin mann an opportunity of 

adding another one to 
his delightful Tchaikovsky transcrip- 


tions for violin and piano which have 
already been considered in these col- 


usic: Vocal and Instramentalz = 


umns. A more expressive, idiomatic 
melody development for the solo instru- 
ment; a more musicianly and finely- 
chiselled piano accompaniment could not 
have been made. Violinists owe thanks 
to the transcriber. 

* * * 


Leo Ornstein’s In Leo Ornstein’s “Ara- 


“Arabesques” besques” (Breitkopf & 
Range from Hartel), a set of ten 
“Elephanta piano pieces under one 
Isle’’ to the cover, the genial ultra- 
“Raging modernist’s futuristic 
Wind” fervor 1n0ws no abate- 


ment of its plangency. 
He takes the bit of inspiration in poly- 
chromatically incisive teeth and ranges 
over wide fields of 
fancy. First comes 
a highly interesting 
impression of the 
Trimurtian cav- 
erns of the Hin- 
doo “Isle of Ele- 
phants,” the atmos- 
phere of whose dim 
and monstrous 
stone carvings is 
evoked in a melody 
in the lower and 
middle register of 
the piano against 
an upper double- 
note accompani- 
ment. A “Primal 
Echo,” with primi- 
tive outcries in 
treble and rever- 
berating basses, follows; and then we 
have a fine bit of musical Orientalism in 
a “Chant of Hindoo Priests.” The sub- 
sequent “Shadowed Waters” and the six- 
teen measure “Melancholy Landscape” 
have a genuine quality of mood appeal; 
and the brilliant little ‘“Pompeiian 
Fresco” is effective in a more highly- 
colored manner. The’ eight-measure 
throb of clustering piano chords entitled 
“Passion” is intensely dramatic, the fol- 
lowing “Basoches,” more conventional, 
seems rather a let-down after its grip- 
ping tenseness. “The Wailing and Rag- 
ing Wind” is a highly difficult, brilliant 
and pianistically effective number, not 
without Debussyian affinities. The “Ara- 
besques” are vivid, glowing, stimulating; 
but out of the question for those who 
would approach them with a technical 
equipment sufficient for Grieg’s “Lyric 
Pieces.” 





Leo Ornstein 


A Program “Bees in the Garden” (G. 
Piece a la Schirmer) is the title 
Maeterlinck given by James W. 


Bleecker to a clever and 
graceful little programmatic study for 
the piano. A murmuring figuration with 
superimposed melody in the medial piano 
registers allows the composer to make a 
very happy tone-picture of the song of 
apian wings, the “hum of golden bees,” 
to quote from the James Russell Lowell 
motto which heads the piece, and unite 
the purely musical and the program- 
matic in harmonious wedlock. 

* * * 


Three Songs “Old English Lullaby,” 


by Mabel “Alone” and “Snow on 
Wood Hill the Hill” (O. Flaschner 

Musie Co.), by Mabel 
Wood Hill, are characteristic of this 


well-known composer’s lyric writing. As 
in previous songs, we find that the banal 
in melody and harmonization has been 
carefully avoided: the “Alone,” dedicated 
to Mme. Anna Ziegler, being a particu- 
larly distinctive settine and, like the de- 
lightful “Old English Lullaby,” to words 
by Eugene Field, offering the singer very 
real opportunities for effective presenta- 
tion. 


* bs oH 
Music by a Trois Préludes, Quatre 
Polish Com- Préludes. Petite Suite 
poser of Paris ‘Paris: E. Demets—New 





York: Fine Arts Imnort- 
ing Corporation), by Alexandre Tans- 
man, a Polish composer resident for some 
time in Paris, who is regarded as a dis- 
tinguished exponent of modern rather 
than nationalistic trends. should be of in- 
terest to all those who love the musical 
ritual of the modernist cult. With some 
Debussyian affiliations. though their note 
is nevertheless stronely individual, the 
Three Preludes and Four Preludes are 
equally far removed from Chopin and 
Rachmaninoff. Thev show verv real 
qualities of poetic imagination and a 
very thorough acquaintance with the 
niano tone and what may be done with 
it, as is illustrated bv No. 5, Four Pre- 
ludes, dedicated to Maurice Ravel, and 
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the third of the Three Preludes. They 
are inscribed to musicians who rank high 
in the Paris musical world—Arthur Ru- 
binstein, Vladimir Golschmann,' de 
Schloezer, Karol Szymanowski. The 
Petite Suite is a charming grouping of 
small piano pieces: a “Vision,” of mystic 
expressiveness; a quaint twelve-measure 
Berceuse; a ‘“Meditation;” another 
twelve-measure bit, Petite Chanson Polo- 
naise, in simple folk-song style; a color- 
ful “Plainte Orientale;” a Caprice and 


a Scherzino. 
* a ok 


“My Fidil Is Singing” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
gives a romantic lyric 
by Joseph Campbell a 
happy, animated setting for high and for 
medium voice. Floy Little Bartlett’s 
melody swings along gracefully and nat- 
urally in 6/8 time and is a good tune. It 
seems strange that the opportunity for a 
violin obbligato has been overlooked. 

* * * 


Bach Chorales In “Twenty-five Chor- 
with English ales” by Johann Sebas- 
Texts tian Bach (E. C. Schir- 

mer Music Co.), Berta 
Elsmith and Thomas Whitney Surette 
have selected and edited, with admirable 
translations or adaptations of English 
words, among the latter texts by Isaac 
Watts, Joseph Addison, Thomas Moore, 
Bunyan, Crashaw, Collins, et al, twenty- 
five of the great German master’s finest 
chorales for school, general chorus or 
church use. 


A “Fidil’’ 
Song by 
Bartlett 


* ok ok 
“Love Shad- “Love Shadows” (M. 
ows” in Witmark & Sons) is a 
Melody tender ballad by Arthur 


Penn, in which the shad- 
ows fall in purest melody consonantly 
distilled. The lyric is by the composer. 


* * 
A New School The “New School of 
of Piano Studies for Piano” (EF. 
Studies C. Schirmer Music Co.), 


by Thiimer-Koppitz. pre- 
sents in three books, for the Preliminary 
Grade, the Elementary Grade and the 
Higher Elementary Grade respectively, 
a carefully graded collection of studies in 
all styles, for the development of the 
various technical phases within’ the 
grades mentioned, fingered according to 
the Von Biilow system. The authors 
represented are manv. and _ include 
Czerny, Bertini Duvernoy, Pauer, Gurlitt, 
Loeschorn, Kéhler, Lemoine and others. 
The individual books have been well 
edited and put forth in attractive shape, 
and should serve a useful purpose. 


* * * 
Two Old Geminiani’s “Concerto 
Violin Con- No. 1” and _ Vivaldi’s 


“Concerto No. 12” (Paris: 
Editions Maurice Senart 
—New York: Fine Arts 
Importing Corporation) have been ad- 
mirably “realized,” as the French pub- 
lisher puts it, by Eugéne Borrel, from 
the original figured bass edition. Both 
of these fine works, that of the great 
violinist of Lucca, who died in Dublin 
and who had played this very work at 
the English court under Handel’s baton; 
and that of the Venetian virtuoso who, 
after Corelli. established the definite 
form of the Italian violin concerto, have 
been provided with full and ample piano 
accompaniments by M. Borrel, thoroughly 
in keeping with their style and in the 
best of good musical taste. 

x * x 


“The Tin Soldier’s 
March” (Harold Flam- 
mer, Inc.) for piano, by 
Julia E. Fox, is an un- 
usually clever and effec- 
tive bit of Grade Two program music. 
Any child who does not catch and enjoy 
the fife and drum in it should have his 
ear-drums tested. 

* * * 


certos Newly 
Revised 


A Piano Tin 
Soldier’s 
March by 
Julia E. Fox 


New Piano Five new piano pieces 


Pieces by (Comnosers’ Music Cor- 
Rudolph Ganz, poration) reveal all sorts 
Cecil of havvy possibilities for 
Cowles and exploitation of the key- 
Paul board instrument. Ru- 
Lacombe dolnh Ganz’s delightful 


concert piece. which the 
composer himself has played in this citv, 
the Adagietto, is one of the most poetic 
and ingratiating of his original compo- 
sitions. A Chinese sketch, one of two 
“Oriental Sketches,” by Cecil Cowles, is 
an attractive exemplar of the pentatone 
flute-melody whose exotic tone-color will 
be agreeable to the blesé ear; while a 


brilliant Caprice, by the same con 
—neither one of these compositi 
unduly difficult—is entirely Occiden ,) ;, 
character. The two remaining nu». .,. 
by Paul Lacombe from his Petite ~ ,). 
a “Ronde Enfantine” and a most 4;,,. 
tive “Interméde” (the “Danse a 
Temps” has already been conside: 
these columns) are also easily and 
fully playable. 


* * 
Just Another This “Concert fiir {\,. 
Piano Con- vier” (Berlin: Ra & 
certo Plothow) a magni’ ep}. 
ly engraved wor  }y 
Ruben Liljefors, a piano concerto jt) 
orchestra, printed in score for jy, 


pianos, seems to be just another « « 
its kind. It tricks out compara ye}, 
simple romantic statements, son. <¢ 
which have already been made elsey. jer. 
more or less, with octaves, pas ave: 
and other technical impedimenta 
in view of the lack of importance 
subject-matter, hardly seem justifi 
is well enough written and contai: 
melodic themes; but the breath of 
nality and inspiration seems to he 
ing. 
x * x 
An Arnold “Now Is the Tine 
Bax Christmas Christymas” = (Loy): 
Carol Murdoch, Murdo: & 
Co.) is a delightful caro! 

for men’s voices, flute and piano, the 
inspired, actually-in-keeping handling 
of a joyous fifteenth century text 
the musical abandon, the occasiona! 
dissonance and the note of sincerity 
which marked sacred music at a time 
when it meant more than it does ’ 
The spirit of the opening line ot 
tenor solo (p. 2): 

Let no man come into this hall, 

Groom, page nor yet marshall, 

But that some sport he brings wit 

For now is the time of Christymas 
pervades the entire carol, the merry 
triplets of the flute, the swinging move. 
ment of the choral voice-parts. To en. 
counter a work of this kind, which 
would be a musical pleasure to hear a: 
any time or tide, is a relief whe: 
thinks of some of the nicely pretty, 
smoothly conventional, carefully-parted- 
in - the - middle - for-a-solo Christmas 
choral numbers sung in the churches 
in Decemder. 
* * x 
“Concert Fantasie” 
(Carl Fischer) by Hus 
ton Ray, is a brilliant, 
bravura piano compos 
tion in F Minor, har- 
dling themes in variously technicaly 
and—in the case of the Andante ani 
the development immediately succeeding 
it—musically valid fashion. There } 
much opportunity for an effective 
play of sweeping chromatic runs and 
passages, octaves and other mecha! 
brilliancies. F. H. M. 


A Concert 
Fartasy by 
Huston Ray 
for Piano 


Reviews in Brief 


SHUeevUUEN NEN EN NO EAAOENOE® 


PUDOROOPOOEOO SOU OEODDUD OUR OEOTOROEOEECEEOOEIODE 


“Serenade,” by Schubert, “Traumer 
and “Romanze,” by Schumann, and t 
Wedding March from “Lohengrin” |! 
Schirmer) as presented by Edward 5h)- 
pen Barnes for organ, in his series ° 
“Ten Easy and Useful Transcriptions. 
do justice to that general title. 

“The Happiest Fellow in Town” (/. 
don: W. Paxton & Co., Ltd.) is an an 
able patter song in two keys, by Ff" 
Newton, of optimistic trend. 

“If There Were Dreams to Sel! | 
thur P. Schmidt Co.). Elizabeth Ges‘: 
setting of the Beddoe poem makes a! &" 
tractive three-part chorus for wome!> 
voices. 

“Easy Melodies for Little Folks” |" 
Schirmer). Mathilde Bilbro has the ¢ 
for making even the easiest little inst 
tive piece for piano interesting. ~ 
once more displays it in this book 


chapters and twenty-five melodies 
early First Grade. 
“Berceuse Mignonne” (Luckharc' * 


Belder). God evidently did not n 

a mysterious way in connection wit) © 
cradle song, by J. R. Tulsa, arranged” 
piano by Hans T. Seifert. 

“Rude Wind, Cruel Sea,” “Love ‘* 
Die” (Clayton F. Summy Co.). By 
erine A. Glen, for high and low 
these two songs, simple and easy 
tractive in melody and accompan: 
should serve a useful teaching pu’? 

“Through Eyes of Youth” (Sa! 
City: Morris Stenhenson). A pia! 
alla mazurka, by Morris Step! 


The “Eyes of Youth” convey thei! 
tory impression with sweet and 
antly old-fashioned diatone conso 
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Mozart, The New York Philharmonic 
and Tas 


Deems Taylor wrote this in the World: 

“Mozart’s violin concerto, which followed it, was a 
startling contrast in its innocence and almost Pollyan- 
nish cheerfulness. Helen Teschner Tas played it with 
persuasive charm and a cool beauty of tone that be- 
came it well.” 


H. Godfrey Turner, 
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THRONGS GROW AT 
BALTIMORE OPERA 


“Rigoletto” Performed by De 
Feo Forces—Dedicate 
Key Memorial 
By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, June 17.—The season of 
open-air opera being given by the De 
Feo Opera Company at Carlin’s Arena, 
indorsed by local musicians, has achieved 
an increased measure of success. The 
performances merit this, as the principal 
singers, orchestra, chorus and settings 
are satisfactory. “Rigoletto” was given 
by a cast including Helen Yorke, Rich- 
ard Bonelli, Giovanni Diaz, Dalle Molle, 
Dreda Aves, and Henry Weldon. The 
spirited singing of the chorus, and the 
support contributed by the curtailed or- 
chestra under Hugo Barducci’s baton, 
were especially praiseworthy. Public in- 
terest in the performances of this or- 
ganization, now in its second week, is 
steadily growing. 

The celebration of Flag Day, marked 
by the dedication of the national memo- 
rial to Francis Scott Key at Fort Mce- 
Henry, was especially inspiring. Dedi- 
cated by President Harding, the memo- 
rial monument is of classic design, in- 
cludng a bronze figure of Orpheus, ex- 
ecuted by Charles Henry Niehaus of 
Grantwood, N. J. 

An interesting recital was given by 
Ethel Ashman, pianist, and Robert Cal- 
vert, violin, at the European Conserva- 
tory on June 15. 


BUFFALO HEARS CHORUS 


Annual Two-Day Event Given by Com- 
munity Forces—Local Soloists 
Appear 


BUFFALO, June 20.—The 
day singing of the Buffa 
Chorus was held in Elmwood Music Hal] 
during the week of June 12, drawing 
large audiences. Fine programs were 
provided including dance numbers’ by 
pupils of Ellen Becker and Miss Becker 
herself; by the Chorus; by Lydia Cevetti, 
soprano; and by the Choir of the Ply- 
mouth M. E. Church with James Aspin- 
wall and Eva tautenberg assisting. 
Afternoon sessions were devoted to mu- 
sic for children. 

Margaret Bebee, recently back from 
another year of study in New York, gave 
a recital at Silver Creek in the Geitner 
Theater. Miss Bebee’s dramatic voice 
showed to fine advantage. She was as- 
sisted by her mother and Armella Max 
of Buffalo, reader. Miss Bebee gave an- 
other recital at D’Youville College on 
June 11. F. W. BALCH. 





annual two- 
lo Community 


City, N. Y., Opens Municipal 
Series of Band Concerts 


OsweEco City, N. Y., June 19.—A series 
of municipal band concerts, sponsored by 
the local Kiwanis Club, and supported 
by appropriations of the city, was inau- 
gurated on June 8. The first concert in 
a series of eight was given on the lawn 
at the City Hall, and was attended by an 
audience estimated at 5000 persons. The 
officers and members of the Kiwanis Club 
are to be commended, as this is the first 
time in the history of Oswego City that 
the Common Council has set apart a fund 
for this purpose. ROBERT S. KELSEY. 


Oswego 


Myra Hess Active Abroad 


Myra Hess, pianist, is still playing 
in concerts in England. Her manager, 
Annie Friedberg has just received word 
of the marked successes achieved by Miss 
Hess at the Winchester and Oxford Fes- 
tivals in England. On July 18 she will 
appear in London at Queen’s Hall at 
the celebration of the centenary of the 
Royal Academy of Music. She is to play 
a concerto by her master, Tobias Matt- 
hay, who will conduct. This concert will 
be the last of Miss Hess’ long season 
abroad. After a rest of a month, which 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N.Y. 















she expects to spend in Switzerland, she 
will start her next season with a recital 
at Queen’s Hall in London in September 
and is booked already for twenty engage- 


ments during October, playing in Eng- 


land and Scotland, and in Holland with 
The Hague Orchestra. Three London 
recitals will close her English season, 
and she expects to arrive in America 
shortly after Christmas to make an 
extensive tour through the United States 
and Canada. 





Namara Postpones European Tour 


Marguerite Namara, soprano, has 
altered her original plan of remaining 
in Europe until next January, and will 
return to this country in August, to ful- 
fill her American engagements during 
the period from September to the first 
of the year. She will return to Europe 
in January for a series of concerts and 
operatic appearances and will be soloist 
on tour with the London Symphony in 
February. 
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CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—lIn a recital 
given by Regina Caulfield’s pupils, 
Miriam Connell was awarded the first 
annual prize established by Miss Caul- 
field for the most diligent pupil. Nine- 
teen children appeared in the program. 

co 7K 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Irene Cohen, in a 
piano recital at the Julius Hartt School 
of Music, played Bach’s Fantasia in C 
Minor, and numbers by Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Schumann, Liszt, Chopin, Liadoff, 
Debussy and Ravel. Lili Lillian Cohen, 
soprano, assisted. 

* * * 


PETERSBURG, VA.—Recitals were given 
recently by piano pupils of Mary L. 
Patteson, and violin pupils of Margaret 
Westmoreland, in the studios of these 
teachers. In Miss Westmoreland’s classes, 
gold medals were awarded to Mary Har- 
rison and Hazel Beck. 


OK * * 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—The Oregon State 
Agricultural College School of Music, 
William Frederick Gaskins, director, 
presented Dorothea Marie Wolfkin and 
Volney William Shepard in piano grad- 
uation recital, assisted by Stewart Wen- 
dell Tulley, baritone, and Gustav Dun- 
kelberger, pianist. 

* * *k 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A capacity audience 
attended a recital given at the Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium by violin pupils of 
Robert Louis Barron. Members of the 
ensemble class, with Mr. Barron at the 
piano, furnished the accompaniments. 
Edith Foley presented a number of pu- 
pils at Lincoln High School. 


ae 


FOREST GROVE, ORE.—Maybell Caroll 
McNutt, eleven-year-old pupil of Erma 
May Taylor, head of the piano depart- 
ment of Pacific University, played num- 
bers by Handel, Bach, Chopin and other 
composers in a recent recital. Dorothy 
Grace Tongue, violinist, a student of 
William Walter Graham, head of the 
violin department, assisted in the pro- 
gram. 

* * *# 

SILVERTON, ORE.—The Girls’ Chorus of 
Silverton High School, in its annual con- 
cert under the leadership of Kathryn 
Crysler Street of Portland, gave an in- 
teresting program of standard numbers, 
and sang with good tonal quality and ex- 
cellent diction. Maurine Moores and Beryl 
Smith, two of Mrs. Street’s vocal stu- 
dents, appeared in several solos. George 
Hotchkiss Street was the visiting soloist 
and also played duets with Mrs. Street. 

ok ok ok 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A recital given 
by pupils of Helen Warrum-Chappell at 
the Herron Art Institute attracted a 
large audience. Songs were given by 
Mrs. Harry Stone, Mrs. E. M. Marsh, 
Mrs. Charles Maxwell, Mrs. S. E. Fens- 
termaker, Helen Smith, Raffaela Mon- 
tani, Mildred Daugherty, Lewis Stott, 
Miss Hitz and Mrs. Kent. Assisting 
artists were Dorothea Webb. ’cellist; Fay 
Eccles, violinist, and the Franklin Glee 
Club. Helen Smith was accompanist. 

* * ok 


LEBANON, PA.—Blanche Berger, vio- 
linist, and Margaret Gerberich, soprano, 
graduates in the 1922 class of the Ithaca 
Conservatory. were acclaimed in a con- 
cert at the High School. Miss Berger 
played the first two movements of the 
Bruch G Minor Concerto, and a group by 
d’Ambrosio, Dvorak and Glinka, and 
Miss Gerberich sang “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto.” three modern songs and 
Brahms’ Wiegenlied. George W. Grant, 
accompanist, appeared as_ soloist in 
Ketelby’s “Prélude Dramatique.” 

ss 2 


LonG BEACH, CAL.—The Kading Or- 
chestra conducted by Ludwig G. Kading 
and composed of pupils and faculty of 
the’ American School of Music, has 
played on several of the battleships and 
for Community Service, and before sev- 
eral clubs during the month. L. D. Frey 
conductor of the choir of the First Chris- 
tian Church, has furnished musical pro- 
grams for Community Service at the 
Seaside Hospital for April and May. 
Mrs. Ralph E. Oliver, soprano; Ingwald 
Wicks. violinist; Ruth Zody, whistler 
and Mrs. Wicks. accomnanist. gave a 
recent program for the Ebell Club. 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—The Mendelssohn 
Club closed its twelfth season with a 
concert in Chancellor’s Hall, and sang 
well under the leadership of Dr. Frank 
Sill Rogers. The soloists were William F. 
Sheehan, Leo K. Fox, Edgar S. Van 
Olinda, and the assisting artist, Melvena 
Passmore, soprano. Miss Passmore sang 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” and other 
solos. Harry Alan Russell was _ the 
club’s accompanist. Ernest G. Hesser, 
director of music in the Indianapolis 
public schools, will be in charge of the 
music department of the State Teachers’ 
College during the summer session. Mr. 
Hesser was formerly director of music 
in the Albany public schools. 


co * * 


CLEBURNE, TEX.—The Episcopal Choir, 
assisted by local artists, gave two per- 
formances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“H. M. S. Pinafore” before packed audi- 
ences at the Yale Theater, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. H. S. Wilson, Jr., who 
sang the rodle of Josephine. George 
Ashley Brewster of Dallas appeared as 
Ralph Rackstraw, W. C. Gerstenkow as 
Sir Joseph Porter, and E. V. Denton as 
Captain Corcoran, and other réles were 
sustained by Gladys Johnson, Frances 
McClusky. G. H. Jones, M. M. Johnson 
and L. Ellis. The Yale Orchestra, with 
Mrs. D. W. Rasey at the piano, assisted 
in the performances. The dances were 
arranged by Helen Kingsbury. 

* 


Houston, TEex.— Katherine Morgan 
brought forward the following pupils in 
a recent recital: Marvel Sandel, Lillian 
Margaret Townsend, Margaret Ohlin, 
Jane Lamberth, Betty Ann Dionne, 
Dorothy and Katherine Dionne, Bess 
Somerville, Louise Wiggians, Ricka 
Alexandra, Maggie Shearn, Edith Lauer, 
Geraldine Truly, Mary Ellen Welch, 
Nehemiah Wilcox, Alice Britton, Mar- 
garet Britton, Mary Louise Britton, Jean 
Burke, Margaret Bowles, Vivian Sandel, 


x* * * 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA.—The follow- 
ing pupils of the music department of 
St. Joseph’s School were presented in 
recital: Sarah Sparger, Louise Hartman, 
Robert Butcher, Richard Shaw, Gertrude 
McGanigle, Rosa Snyder, Jennie Mc- 
Nutty, Maisie Orf, H. M. Russell, Alta 
Rogers, Addie Rogers, Carroll Brown, 
Alma Roschell, Alice Helgeser, Helen 
Deibel, John Maloney, Paul Brown, Ruth, 
McDonald, Mary Sue Patterson, Julian 
Emlew and Mary M. Butcher. First-year 
pupils of Mrs. Josephine Wissman re- 
cently presented in recital included: 
Rachel Elizabeth Hudson, Margaret 
Harrison, Gwendolyn West, Thelma Wil- 
son, Robert Hanson, Eugene Beeman and 
Bob Collins. Mrs. Wissman was assisted 
by Dorothy Cooper and Louise Street. 


* * * 


Fort COLLINS, TEX.—Emma Brosh re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Music 
at the commencement concert of the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, and certifi- 
cates were awarded to Gayle Bowersox, 
Emma Brosh, Ida Hansen, Gladys Love, 
Crytel McCay and Wilma Preston. 
Charles A. Lory, president of the college, 
presented the degree and certificates. 
The principal number on the program 
was Liza Lehmann’s song c,cle, “In a 
Persian Garden,” which was sung by Ida 
Hansen, soprano; Jessie Paddock, con- 
tralto; George James, tenor; and Alex- 
ander Emslie, director of the conserva- 
tory, bass, with Ruth Graves at the 
piano. Solos were given by Ruth Graves, 
Faith Reiser, Miss Brosh and Virginia 
Cottrell, pianists: Georgia Graves Ser- 
vice, contralto, and Joseph F. Reisner. 
tenor. The Conservatory Orchestra and 
the Ladies’ Glee Club also contributed to 
the concert. Howard S. Reynolds was 
the orchestra leader. and Mr. Emslie 
conducted the Glee Club. 


* * * 


SHERMAN, TEX.—The choir of the 
First Baptist Church, under the leader- 
ship of George Case, organist of the 
church, gave the cantata, “Song of 
Thanksgiving.” The auditorium was 





Organizations Elect Officers 


CANTON, OHIO.—Mrs. Nellie Jacoby- 
Dretké has been elected president of the 
MacDowell Club and the Sherwood Nor- 
mal Club. 





ok * * 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Music Teachers’ 
Association has elected as officers Mr. 
Rudolph, président; Mrs. Dobbs, vice- 
president; Miss Bertelle, secretary, and 
Mr. Brunner, treasurer. 

e-.a9 @ 


MIssIon, Tex.—Mrs. Mackey Solen- 
berger was recently re-elected president 
of the Mission Musical Club, an organi- 
zation of large membership, which is a 
branch of the San Antonio Musical Club. 


* * * 


LEOMINSTER, MAss.—The Thursday 
Music Club has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Kenney, president; Mrs. Ber- 
nard Steele, vice-president; Ruth Put- 
nam, secretary, and Mrs. Harold F. 
Shaw, treasurer. 

* * * 


HELENA, ARK.—The Musical Coterie 
has sponsored the organization of a 
Junior Coterie, for which the following 
officers have been elected: Fannie Lup- 
kin, president; Charles Wilson, vice- 
president; Louise Best, secretary, and 
Frank Barnes, treasurer. 

* ok * 


Ext Paso. TEx.—The recently-elected 
officers of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of El] Paso are: Mary Goodbar Mor- 
gan, chairman; Mrs. Walter Ponsford, 
secretary; Margaret Vear, treasurer, 
and Birdie Alexander, Frances Weil, 
Helen Roberts and George Daland, pub- 
licity committee. 

* * ok 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Officers chosen by 
the Savannah Music Club are: Mrs. W. 
P. Bailey, president; Miss Johnston, vice- 
president; Mrs. J. E. D. Bacon, secre- 
tary: Mrs. J. de B. Kops, treasurer; Mrs. 
Lewis Powell, assistant-treasurer, and 
Elizabeth Beckwith, Mrs. J. L. Jackson, 
Joe Mendes and Svencer Henly, directors. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Ermina L. Perrv was 
re-elected president of the Albany Music 
Teachers’ Association at the annual 
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meeting. Other officers elected were: 
Mrs. James Mayell, vice-president; Flor- 
ence Paige, corresponding secretary; 
Wilhelmina Ehmann, recording secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Mrs. Ford Hum- 
mel and Mrs. Jean Newell Barrett, di- 
rectors. 
OK * * 

Derry, N. H.—Evelyn Lane has been 
elected president of the MacDowell Musi- 
cal Club and the other officers are: Rose 
Cohen, vice-president; Bernice Rand, 
secretary, and Arline Smith, treasurer. 
A program under the direction of Mrs. 
Russell Chase was given before members 
of the club by Olga Raitt, Marion Cogs- 
well, Dorothy Cotton, Ruth Day, Helen 
Wilson, Marian Whitcomb, Rose Cohen, 
Helen Annis, Thelma George, Arline 
Smith, Evelyn Lane and Kenneth Beards- 
my ee & & 

REDLANDS. CAL.—Charles H. Marsh, 
president; Fredericka Southworth, vice- 
president; Alice Gibson, secretary, and 
Ella Fackler, treasurer, have been elected 
officers of the Redlands Music Teachers’ 
Association. At the final meeting of the 
season, Z. Earl Meeker, president of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association, was 
the guest of honor and gave a program 
of songs. Piano solos were also given 
by Christine Springston and Ethel Phil- 
lips. and a soprano solo by Marion 
Boulette. 

* *K K 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Com- 
munity Chorus has elected the following 
officers: Roessle McKinney, president; 
Archibald M. Miller, secretary: William 
B. Eddy, treasurer: Elmer A. Tidmarsh, 
conductor: Lydia F. Stevens, accomnan- 
ist, and Elizabeth J. Hoffman, Mrs. Wal- 
ter L. Hutchins, Mrs. J. Townsend Lan- 
sing and Edward L. McKinnev. directors. 
The organization closed its fifth season 
recently with a choral program, and solo 
numbers by Mrs. Edward H. Belcher, so- 
prano; Louise Beeman Haefner, con- 
tralto. and Mrs. Peter D. Schmidt, violin- 
ist. The active membership was repre- 
sented at the closing rehearsal by about 
1500 persons. Mr. Tidmarsh was con- 
ductor of the chorus in the vast year, the 
most successful of its existence. 


Dittler recently presented the follo: 
violin students in recital at the Cer , 
High School: James Kelihor, Dory 
Frost, Ellen Tunks, Gertrude | 
Preston Cannon, Thelma Cain, Wa 
Varley, Wayne Varley, Hope Ri. », 
Mackbee Fitch, Margaret Belden, 
ert Gibbs, Ted Bomar, George Ha », 
Allyne Baker, Max Gibbs, Jennie |, 
Jackson, Elizabeth Lucas, and Roxie \):. 
man. They were assisted by the } jo} 
School Orchestra. Mrs. J. L. 
brought forward Louise Lathrop, . 
Lathrop, Marguerite Fletcher, and ° », 
nie Marie Bimmerman in piano rv +3) 
at Key Memorial Church. 

* a °K 


WICHITA, KAN.—The following 
dents of the Fairmount College Cons. 
tory were granted degrees, diplomas an 
certificates at the commencement . xe. 
cises: Bachelor of music, John N. Pav ye: 
diploma in piano, Beulah M. Duiley 
Edna Winningham, Dorothy Bailey, [.j). 
lian Bourman; diploma in public s¢)yo9) 
music, Margaret Nation, Jewel Totton. 
Marion Thompson; certificates in piano. 
Helen Orth, Gladys May, Mildred {ay- 
gis, Pearl McReynolds, Margaret Melp. 
tyre, Estella Leinhardt, Hazel Walcher. 
Mary Tipler, Mrs. Howard Lansdowne. 
Lucretia May Switser, Aileen Thompson. 
Marline Lander, Alberta Pantle, Alma 
Walter, Mrs. Harry B. Brown, Edith 
Harrop; certificates in voice, Lillian Bow. 
man, Leona Davidson, Mrs. Edward Bea. 


.man, Alice Buckner, Alma Walter: cer. 


tificate in organ, Pearl McReynolds. 
Margaret Little, pupil of Mrs. Luci: 
Ades, appeared in a diploma piano recita! 
in Russell Hall, Friends’ University, and 
was assisted by Mrs. P. B. Youle. Chris. 
tine Rothermel, soprano, and Bessie 
Ruby, pianist, gave a graduate recital] in 
Philharmonic Hall, Wichita College of 
Music. * * * 

LITTLE RocK, ARK.—Programs were 
given recently by pupils of the violin and 
piano department of the Little Rock Con- 
servatory. Katherine Lincoln’s violin 
pupils who appeared were Vernon Jack- 
son, Ben Thompson, David Terry, Leah 
Margaret Wells, Paul Gray, Byron 
Schriver, Norma Forbess, Dr. W. D. 
Rose, Mrs. C. C. McClean, Anne Hayes 
Beall, Evelyn Grace Watkins, Gladys 
Dornblazer, and Katrina Swearingin. 
The following piano pupils of Lucy Cory 
were presented: Elizabeth Holman, Helen 
Gilliland, Dorothy Hurst, Lois Martin, 
Margaret McGill. Norma Funk, Louise 
Pattison, Mary Moses, Dorothy Kime, 
Elizabeth Dice. Thelma Worthington, and 
Mary Louise Harman. all under twelve 
vears of age. and Alice Sharp, Helen 


Wayman, Pauline Byrd, Helen Fisher, La- | 


vinia Farris, Ruth Herrn Stocks, Jeanne 
Berry, Mrs. H. T. Scott. Eloise Raef, 
Gladys Durrett, Mildred Cannon, Manis 
Louise Powell and Sara Marshall of the 
more advanced class. Piano pupils of 
Mrs. Farrar L. McCain gave a program 
which included numbers by Betty Miller, 
Rebecca Dowdle, Jane Anis Cochran, 
Lois Shannon, Mary Dowdle. Robert Mil- 
ler, Jane Cockrill, Arthur Miller, Louise 
Bailey, Margaret Price, Anne Bodmat, 
Eugene Mulane, Sue Farrior, Lois Wa: 
den and Flournoy Price. 
ss a 

WICHITA, KAN.—Mrs. E. O. Cava 
naugh’s class in the Dunning system ‘ 
music study gave an interesting exh)! 
tion in her studio in the Sedgwick A” 
nex. Those taking part in the progr@! 
were: Frances Duncan, Thelma Ham)- 
ton, Kathryn Kessler. Velma Stasse", 
Barton Hicks, Pearl Wible, Alonzo Hiat', 
Orville Jessup, Guida Burgan, Kathiee! 
Robertson, Josephine Avey. Mary (e- 
man, MacDonald Lester, Edna Bordne’, 
Frances Gray. A demonstration of ' 
Dunning system was given to a art! 
audience at the High School Auditor 
by Ruth Clark, assisted by Mabe! ' 
Draver. The performers in the e*e™ 
cises were: Marguerite Sturm, B'* 
Stuart, Mavis Gerhardt. Dalton Stove! 
Georgia Grabendike, Chrissie ‘Stove! 
Helen Lavender, David Lester, \a!! 
Shippey, Frederic Young, Ralph ™1!e 
Dorothea Kyle, Helen Reese, Eliz#0¢ 


Stanley, Mary Elizabeth Hester, a"! 
Elizabeth McGill, Mary Jane Lange 


Billy Lange, Mary Alice Nara 
Olive Adel Krehbiel, Mare Benj:™" 
Clive Watson, Hugh Maxwell, Reé 
York, Virginia Lee Throckmorton, 


ma Jones. Helen Keene, Merle Sta"'®) 


Melba Miller, Janette Oxley, Chi 
Krehbiel, Kathleen Arnholz, Eliz 
Steinkirchner, Virginia Hadler, 

Hall (a nupil of Ethlvn Bowman, tr 
7 — Dunning system), and M 
Yullen. 
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(1A WOMEN’S MUSIC CLUB 
;URVEYS YEAR’S SUCCESS 





Nev Members Greeted at Meeting at 
Shawnee Country Clubhouse— 
Pupils in Recitals 


mA, OHIO, June 19.—An interesting 
me cing of the Women’s Music Club was 


hel. on June 13 at the Shawnee Coun- 
try lubhouse, when Mrs. W. A. Camp- 
bel. gave a résumé of the activities of 
the organization during the year, and 
Mr.. Luah M. Butler read a paper en- 
titi “By-Products.” An address of 
we._ome, given by Mrs. A. T. MacDonell 
to |e new members, was wittily replied 
to by Margaret Gregg. The new mem- 
bers, in addition to Miss Gregg, are 
Mary Katherine Roby, Violet Bradley, 
and Dorothy Kleinberger Pettler. 

Three members who had gone far 
afield, and are now in Lima on summer 
vacation, were present. These are Mar- 
guerite Zender, who sang a number of 
songs; Blanche Finicle, soprano, who 
has been teaching and singing in Indi- 
ana, and Harriet Kelly, who has been 
in Europe, and gave an interesting de- 
scription of the Passion Play, which she 
saw just before leaving. for America. 
Blanche Numan Baxter, president of the 
club, reviewed the successful work of 
the membership committees. Mrs. M. M. 
Keltner and Josephine Sherwood Me- 
haffey organized the program. 

Susan Humston Macdonald presented 
three talented pupils, Elizabeth Brice 
Wilson, Alice Rossfeld, and Aletha Lud- 
wig, in recital on June 12. Mrs. Wilson, 
who plays with dignity and authority, 
was heard in the Rubinstein Concerto in 
D Minor, for which the orchestral part 
was furnished by Josephine Sherwood 
Mehaffey, first violin; Glenna Morris 
Dunifon, second violin; Bernardine 
Taubkin Dimond, ’cello, and Mrs. Mac- 
donald, piano. 

Miss Rossfeld played admirably num- 
bers by Moszkowski, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
bert, and Liszt; and Miss Ludwig, the 
youngest of the trio, showed pronounced 
talent in the Butterfly Study of Chopin 
and other numbers, and closed the pro- 
gram with two movements of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto in G Minor, with the 
assistance of the first and second vio- 
lins, ’cello, and piano, Mrs. Dunifon in 
this instance playing the first violin, 
and Mrs. Mehaffey the second. 

In a later recital, thirty-five pupils 
of Mrs. Macdonald appeared, and among 
those who were prominent were Eliza- 
beth Rupert, Frances Meily, Mary Ellen 
Kraft, and Ruth Bessire, who all con- 
tributed piano solos in excellent style. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 





Clara Louise Dunning to Hold Normal 
Class in New York This Summer 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 15.—Clara 
Louise Dunning, founder of the Dun- 
ning System of piano playing, has just 
returned from a visit that carried her 
to three continents, including stops in 
Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, 
Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Monte Carlo, 
France and England. She also visited 
Rachel’s Tomb, half way between Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem. Mrs. Dunning 
will hold a normal class in the Dunning 
System at the Scudder School in New 
York this summer, beginning Aug. 1. 





Norfleet Trio Closes Season 

The Norfleet Trio 

With an appearance 
Federation of Music Clubs’ Convention 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel on June 6. 
Other recent engagements for the Trio 
included concerts at the Francis Parker 
School, Chicago, on May 24; before the 
lllinois Musical Guild ‘on May 25; at 
Ursinus College in Collegeville, Pa., on 
“ay 28; and four concerts in Washing- 
n, including an appearance at the 

White House before President and Mrs. 
Harding. The members of the Trio will 
spend the summer at Maple Crest, Conn. 


closed its season 
before the State 





Easton Artists Visit Belvidere, N. J. 
BrLVIDERE, N. J., June 17.—Earle D. 
Laros, pianist, and Forrest Free, bari- 


re ©, both of Easton, Pa., gave a recital 
Belvidere on June 13 to a large audi- 


_ Mr. Laros played Chopin numbers, 
laydn Andante with Variations, and 

music. Two of Mr. Laros’ songs 
on Mr. Free’s program. 


Kingston Hails School Children in 
Concert 
NGSTON, N. Y., June 17.—A concert 
given by more than 600 pupils of the 


public schools, assisted by the grade 
ls’ orchestra of forty players, be- 





fore a capacity audience at the High 
School Auditorium recently, and aroused 
great applause. Individual numbers were 
given by Kendall Zeliff, violinist, and 
Natalie DeWitt, reader. The students of 
each grade gave several numbers, under 
the leadership of one of their own num- 
ber. The leaders were: First grade, 
June MacFadden; second, Hasbrouck 
Dougherty; third, Lillian Sussin; fourth, 


Doris Nickerson; fifth, Mildred Healy; 
sixth, Dorothy Hyatt; seventh, Zelda 
Follette, and eighth, Helen Talbot. The 
works sung by the grades above the 
econd were part-songs. The concert 
was concluded with the civic number, 
“Kingston,” composed by Charles R. 
Spaulding, supervisor of music, and per- 
formed by the combined chorus and or- 
chestra. 





VIRGINIA CHOIRS SING 


Church Organizations Give Recitals in 
Roanoke and Salem 


ROANOKE, VA., June 19.—A_ special 
musical service was artistically given on 
June 11 by the choir of the First Chris- 


tian Chureh under the leadership of 
Everard Calthrop, with Rebecca Perry 
at the organ. 

The quartet choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church gave a sacred recital on 
June 9 at St. Paul’s Church, Salem, and 
sang admirably. This choir is composed 
of Mrs. Thomas Thornton, soprano; 
Alice Goodman Hawley, contralto; Harry 
Nash, tenor, and Lee Rogers, bass. 

Edward Morris, pianist, was a guest 
of the Rotary Club at its meeting on 
June 13, and played several interesting 
solos. 

Frederick Martin, bass, has opened 
his vocal studio for a special six-weeks’ 
course. This is the third season Mr. 
Martin has come to Roanoke for this 
summer course. While in the city he 
will temporarily have charge of the choir 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church. 

Blanch Deal introduced a number of 
pupils in a recent class ensemble pro- 
gram, and three others—Elizabeth 
Davis, Louise Richardson and Mrs. J. W. 
Charlton—in a recital at Thurman & 
Boone’s Music Salon. A medal was 
awarded to Dorothy Gibboney for the 
best scale work during the term, and 
another to Helen Brickley for the best 
average in all grades. 


GORDON H. BAKER. 





Gallo Advocates Italian Opera House for 
New York 


The establishment of a permanent 
Italian theater and opera house in New 
York has recently been urged before the 
Italian art authorities by Fortune Gallo, 
manager of the San. Carlo Overa Com- 
pany, according to a disnatch from Rome 
to the New York Herald. Mr. Gallo is 
quoted as advocating the subsidizing of a 
permanent Italian symphonic organiza- 
tion in New York and a Conservatory of 
Music for immigrants. 





Rocco Resta to be Instructor at Army 
Music School, Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 21.—Rocco 
Resta, band leader, who has been on 
duty at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., has been 
detailed to the Army Music School at 
Washington Barracks as_ instructor. 
Mr. Resta enters upon his new assign- 
ment on July 1. A. T. MARKS. 





Lima Pianist Plays in Evansville 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 17.—Harry 
Kleinberger, eighteen-year-old pianist 


and pupil of G. A. Richmond of Lima, 
Ohio, gave an excellent program here 
recently before the Musicians’ Club. He 
played Chopin’s Nocturne in E Sharp 
and “Butterfly” Study and Rachmani- 
noff’s G Minor Prelude, and was ap- 
plauded enthusiastically by a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Kleinberger has been making 
his home recently in Mt. Vernon, Ind. 





Kellerman to Direct Detroit Opera 
League 


DETROIT, June 17.—Marcus Kellerman, 
baritone, has been made director of the 
Detroit Opera League, which is making 
plans for an annual opera season of five 
or six weeks at one of the local theaters. 
“The Mikado,” “Pinafore” and “The 
Chimes of Normandy” are now in pre- 
paration. Mr. Kellerman, who will be 
a member of the faculty of the Detroit 
Conservatory again next season, will 
appear in concert under the management 
of James H. Bell, secretary of the Con- 
servatory. 





Hurlbut Sings in Lewiston, Idaho 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, June 17.—Harold 
Hurlbut, tenor, sang before a large audi- 
ence on the evening of June 7. His 
program included many songs in English 
which found much favor with his 
hearers, but his greatest success was 
achieved in the Serenade from the “Bar- 
ber of Seville” by Rossini, the florid pas- 
sages of which the singer delivered with 
brilliancy. 





PAGEANT IN BANGOR 


University of Maine Reviews History at 
Fiftieth Commencement 


BANGOR, MAINE, June 17.—Commence- 
ment exercises at the University of Maine 
this year had an added significance, mark- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the uni- 
versity and the inauguration of its new 


president, Dr. Clarence C. Little. 

The outstanding feature of the exer- 
cises was the great pageant which de- 
picted in a series of episodes, dances, 
floats, etc., the life and growth of the 
university—the signing by President 
Lincoln of the Morrill Act which estab- 
lished the land grant colleges, the found- 
ing of the university, the first commence- 
ment, the arrival of the first co-ed, the 
organization of the first fraternity, the 
introduction of athletics, the expansion 
of the university, visions of the future, 
and so on. There was a parade with 
floats by the colleges, followed by a pro- 
cession of dignitaries, trustees, gradu- 
ates of the first class, officials of the col- 
lege, professors and guests. The pageant 
was under the direction of Mrs. Ralph K. 
Jones. It was accompanied by the 
student band, conducted by Adelbert W. 
Sprague, head of the music department 
of the university. 





JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


Starvation Menaces Isadora Duncan's 
Moscow Pupils, is Report 


Isadora Duncan, the dancer, and her 
poet-husband, Alexander Yessinin, have 


reached Berlin. where they are awaiting 
passports for France, according to a dis- 
patch to the New York Herald. Miss 
Duncan is quoted as saying that the fifty 
pupils of her ballet school in Moscow 
were in dire straits, with only food for 
three more days. She added that she 
herself had no money to send them, 
but would endeavor to earn it with her 
art. Miss Duncan denied that she had 
been refused admittance to any country, 
and said that she would go to America 
in September for a tour, after which she 
would go back to Russia to work among 
the starving children. 





Choir and Soloists in Albany Events 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 17.—The annual 
concert of the choir of All Saints’ Cathe- 
dral was given under the leadership of 
Harry A. Russell, organist and choir- 
master, on June 8. The closing numbers 
by the choir were a group of Burleigh’s 
Negro spirituals. Edwin B. Parkhurst, 
baritone, and Richard Reece, tenor, as- 
sisted. Thomas F. O’Neil, violinist, and 
Agnes U. O’Brien, soprano, gave a joint 
recital at the Vincentian Institute on 
June 7. James McLaughlin, Jr., of 
Troy, pianist, was the assisting artist. 
Miss O’Brien sang an aria by Puccini 
and Massenet’s “Elégie,” with violin ob- 
bligato by Mr. O’Neill and with Mr. 
McLaughlin at the piano. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Pittsburgh Pianist in Program of Chopin 
Etudes 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 17.—The de- 
partment of music of the Carnegie Insti- 


tute of Technology presented Oscar L. 
Helfenbein in a piano recital of the 
Etudes of Chopin on the evening of 
June 9. Mr. Helfenbein was successful 
in delivering the studies in a highly 
artstic manner, many of them being 
especially well given. A good-sized audi- 
ence attended and accorded him liberal 
applause. 





Norwalk Chorus to Sing Gaul’s “Joan of 


Arc” 
NORWALK, CONN., June 17.—The 
People’s Chorus, Mrs. F. J. Morrison, 


director, will sing Gaul’s “Joan of Arc”’ 
in the State Armory on the evening of 
June 28. The soloists will be Cyrena 
Van Gordon, mezzo-soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera; John Finnegan, tenor, and 
Theodore Junger, baritone. 





All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


Metropolitan Opera Box for Saturday 
Matinées Presented to Vassar 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., June 17.—Dr. 
Henry Noble MacCracken, president of 
Vassar College, announced at the Com- 
mencement exercises on June 13 that an 
anonymous donor has given the college a 
box at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with eight seats for Saturday matinees 
throughout the season. These seats will 
be used by the music department as a 
reward of merit for good work accom- 
plished by the students. 

ELIZABETH E. MOORE. 





Niagara Falls Symphony Band on Tour 
in Canada 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., June 17.—The 
Niagara Falls Symphony Band of ninety 
players, led by Edward D’Anna, recently 
left on a two-weeks’ tour of Canada. The 
members of the organization, upon their 
arrival at Toronto, were given a luncheon 
after being greeted by the Mayor and 
members of the Council. The concert 
given by the Band in one of the city’s 
parks on the same afternoon, was at- 
tended by several thousands of auditors. 
The organization went next by boat to 
Montreal, and in that city again met 
with a cordial reception. The organiza- 
tion, which is sponsored by the Shredded 
Wheat Company, was accompanied on 
the tour by Mayor Maxwell Thompson of 
this city; Mayor Newman of Niagara 
Falls, Ont.; Francis D. Bowman, who is 
prominently associated with local mu- 
sical movements, and Eugene Girard of 
the welfare department of the company. 





Mme. Sylva in Madison, N. J., Recital 


Mapison, N. J., June 17.—Marguerita 
Sylva, soprano, in conjunction with the 
Duo-Art, gave a recital in James Hall 
on the evening of June 8. In addition 
to songs sung in English, French and 
Spanish, Mme. Sylva disclosed her re- 
markable dramatic talent in two arias 
from Bizet’s “Carmen” and the familiar 
aria of Dalila. Of particular interest 
were the Saint-Saéns’ number and Tosti’s 
“Good-bye,” in which the singer was ac- 
companied by the Duo-Art. 








Samoiloff Presents Pupil 


Constantin Buketoff, baritone, pupil of 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, made a successful 
appearance at the DeWitt Clinton High 
School recently. His numbers included 
the Prologue from “Pagliacci” and works 
by Glinka, Gretchaninoff and Rubinstein. 


—— 


Victor Harris, singing teacher and 
conductor, has gone to his summer home 
in Easthampton, L. I., where he will 
teach until the beginning of October. 
Mr. Harris will utilize the morning 
hours for his work and the afternoons 
for recreation. 


PASSED AWAY 


Wilhelmina Pfirshing 


EVANSTON, ILL., June 17.—Wilhelmina 
Pfirshing, former instructor in_ the 
Northwestern University School of Mu- 
sic, was drowned in Lake Michigan on 
Wednesday afternoon. Ill health had 
obliged her to give up her music teach- 
ing, and she had moved to Chicago Ave- 
nue in Evanston to be near the Univer- 
sity, so that she could conveniently at- 
tend the concerts at the school. Mrs. 
Pfirshing had been in a despondent state 
of mind because of her illness. 














Mabelle James 


BALA, PA., June 17.—Mabelle James, 
violinist, charter member and secretary 
of the Women’s Symphony of Phila- 
delphia, died on June 10. She studied 
with Franz Kneisel, and was for a num- 
ber of years a member of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Orchestra and the 
Fadette Orchestra. Mrs. James was a 
member of the Matinée Musicale Club. 
She is survived by her husband, Alfred 
James, a son and a daughter. 





George Vest Guyer 


GUATEMALA CITY, June 16.—George 
Vest Guyer, husband of Regina Vicarino, 
operatic soprano of New York, died of 
heart failure on June 11 while on a visit 
to Guatemala City in the interests of the 
Central American Railroads. Mr. Guyer, 
who was born in Missouri in 1881, was a 
talented musician. At one time he di- 
rected the tour of an opera company in 
South America. More recently he had 
been interested in an export business. 
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Deople And Events in New Yorks Week 


ARTISTS OF MANY NATIONS 
IN PROGRAM OF DANCING 


Music of Albeniz, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
Schubert and Delibes Used in 
Broadway Attraction 


Dances arranged and directed by 
Michio Itow, Japanese dancer, formed 


the main part of an attraction which 
opened at the Ear! Carroll Theater un- 
der the name of “Pinwheel” on June 15. 
Music drawn from such composers as 
Tchaikovsky, Debussy, Glazounoff and 
Brahms made the program a distinct 
novelty in the theatrical world. Sev- 
eral numbers were of an exceedingly 
high standard; others were not so suc- 
cessful. There were also several fea- 
tures found in the ordinary Broadway 
revue, but these were distinctly second- 
ary. Not the least of the interest cen- 
tered in the excellent effects which were 
obtained with a minimum of scenery 
and a maximum of effective and skilful 
lighting by Francis Brugieére. 

To the music of Delibes, Mr. Itow 
danced a Japanese character dance which 
was as fine as could be desired. Maria 
Montero, a Spanish dancer, did some 
extraordinarily fine numbers to music 
by Albeniz and Sarasate. Margaret 
Petit, an American dancer, was the star 
of two divertissements of a decidedly 
superior nature, in the first of which 
she danced as a Masked Bacchante. In 
the second, one of the finest numbers 
on the bill, Miss Petit and four other 
dancers appeared in a scene “at the 
Paris Opéra,” which suggested the fa- 
mous studies by Dégas of the opera bal- 
lerinas. Music by Schubert and Poldini 
was used, and the effect was nothing 
short of startling, so well costumed and 
so excellently trained were the dancers. 
Two curious dance studies of great in- 
terest and much beauty, done in the 
expressionistic manner, were arranged 
by Rosa Prindle Hecht and danced by 
Zoltan Hecht. The first was done to a 
chorus of voices singing off-stage a 
group of Negro spirituals. Rosalind 
Fuller, soprano, was excellent in the in- 
terpretation of “The Twa Sisters of 
Binnorie,” an old Scotch ballad. Jo- 
sephine Head and Phyllis Jackson 
danced beautifully to the music of two 
Brahms waltzes. The occasion was one 
of much more than usual importance to 
those interested in music, the dance, and 
the newer movements in the theater. 

L. B. 





Hear Florence Hendrickson as Soloist 


At the graduating exercises of the 
Nurses’ Training School, Bayonne, N. J., 
Florence Hendrickson, contralto, sang 


Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death” and 
Bassett’s “Take Joy Home.” The young 
singer displayed a voice of fine quality, 
and was obliged to add two encore num- 
bers. Miss Hendrickson, who is study- 
ing at the studio of Mme. Bayerlee in 
New York. is soloist at the Trinity 
Episcopal Church and at its recent fes- 
tival anniversary she was heard in 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria” with organ and 
violin accompaniment. 





Rogers Pupils in Yale Concert 


Two of Francis Rogers’ pupils, Anna 
White, contralto, and Elizabeth Murphy, 


soprano, were the soloists at the com- 
mencement concert of the Yale School 
of Music, given with the assistance of 
the New Haven Symphony under David 
Stanley Smith, on the evening of June 7. 
Their numbers were Verdi’s “O Don 
Fatale” and Haydn’s “With Verdure 
Clad.” Alfred A. Finch of Sound 
Beach, Conn., also a pupil of Mr. Rogers, 
was awarded the Lockwood Prize of 
$125 for excellence in the theory and 
practice of vocal music. 


Students Heard in Brooklyn 

A recital by the senior pupils of 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, and J. 
Ruth King, pianist, was given in the 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, on the evening 
of June 9. A large audience enjoyed the 
program which included Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, movement from two Bee- 
thoven Sonatas, Chopin’s Polonaise in A 
and numbers by Schubert, Kreisler, 
Chaminade, MacDowell and _ Percy 
Grainger. Those who took part were 
Deronda Reynolds, Helen Kieghley, 
Agatha Largeman, Jessie Thomas, John 
Adams, Nolda Warmolts, Gladys Kehoe, 


Sherwood Clements, Alice Raymond, 
Grace Bellows Cook, Evangeline Tucker, 
William Krohn, Mildred Cowles, Charles 
Warnecke, Theodora Haskim, Bessie 
Largeman, Emily Myrick, Lily Nyboe, 
Mathilde Leipniker, Dorothy Spedick, 
Kathleen Hayes and Sally Hamlin. Miss 
Kieghley, contralto. a pupil in voice of 
Mme. Rihm. was also heard in two vocal 
numbers. The accompanists were Inez 
Halby Merson, Elizabeth Hendrickson, 
Mrs, Davis and Astra Nygren. 





Gallico’s “Apocalypse” to Have New 


York Hearing 


Paolo Gallico’s “Apocalypse,” the 
prize-winning oratorio in the last bien- 


nial contest of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, will have its first New 
York performance at the first concert of 
the new season of the Oratorio Society 
of New York. Albert Stoessel, conductor, 
in Carnegie Hall the latter part of next 
November. The event will be in cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Society. 





Awarded Prizes at Hunter College 


Jane Elizabeth de Puy and Marion Lee 
Martin were awarded the senior music 
prizes at the fifty-second commencement 
of Hunter College, New York. -held on 
June 15. Preceding the awarding of de- 
grees the choral club, led by Bernice M. 
White, gave numbers and after the ad- 


dress, the college orchestra, conducted 
by Flora H. Rubin, played. 





Sinsheimer Opens Studio in Crestwood, 
; me A 

Bernard Sinsheimer, violinist and 
teacher, has moved to Crestwood, N. Y., 
where he will hold his classes this sum- 
mer. He will also maintain a studio in 
Crestwood in the fall in »ddition to his 
teaching in New York. The Sinsheimer 
Quartet will continue its series of public 
performances next season, including sev- 
eral appearances in the new Wurlitzer 
Auditorium in New York. 





Program at Boone Studios 


Helen Bunn, soprano, and William L. 
Taylor, baritone, pupils of James O. 
Boone, gave a recital in the Boone Car- 
negie Hall studios on the evening of 
June 8. With Helen Wolverton at the 
piano, the singers interested a large 
audience by their artistic presentation 
of numbers by Mendelssohn, Dell’ Aqua, 
Speaks, McGill, Reddick, Burleigh, 
Spross, Ganz, and Gretchaninoff. 





Soder-Hueck Pupil Heard 


Bernard Schram, tenor, was soloist at 
a concert given recently at the Star 
Casino Hall, New York, and was ac- 
claimed for a “Pagliacci” aria and “La 


donna e mobile” and was obliged to add 
several encores. Mr. Schram is among 
the large number of professional singers 
studying with Mme. Soder-Hueck, New 
York vocal teacher. The Soder-Hueck 
studios opened the season of eight weeks 
of summer master classes on June 15. 
Many professional singers and teachers 
have already enrolled, and others will 
start in after July 4. 





Hughes Opens Summer Studio Series 


The first of a series of summer recitals 
at the Edwin Hughes piano studio was 
given by Aurora Potter of Oregon, on 
the evening of June 12. The program 
included Beethoven’s “Waldstein” So- 
nata, “Faschingsschwank” by Schumann, 
Valse in A Flat, Nocturne in D Flat and 
Ballade in A Flat by Chopin, “La Soirée 
dans Grenade” by Debussy, and “Campa- 
nella” by Liszt. 





Albert E. Ruff to Conduct Summer Vocal 
Class 


Albert E. Ruff, who was engaged as 
voice specialist by Geraldine Farrar on 
her recent concert tour, has returned to 
New York and will conduct a summer 
course in vocal training at his New York 
studio. Mr. Ruff will remain in New 
York until Sept. 15, after which he will 
again be associated with Miss Farrar 
during the season of 1922-23. 
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GOLDMAN BAND ATTRACTS 
MANY TO COLUMBIA GREEN 


Lotta Madden and Ernest S. Williams 
as Soloist Add to Interest of 
First Week’s Series 


The initial week of the summer con- 
certs given by the Goldman Band, Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, conductor, on the 
Columbia University Green, and opened 
on the evening of June 12, included two 
other programs attended by capacity 
audiences. These concerts, held on al- 
ternate evenings, included a _ miscella- 
neous program on June 14, with Lotta 
Madden, soprano, as soloist, and a spe- 
cial Wagner-Tchaikovsky program on 
I'riday evening, with Ernest S. Wil- 
liams, cornetist, as soloist. 

The Band gave performances marked 
by fine tonal balance, and by discerning 
readings on the part of the conductor. 
The program of Wednesday included: 
Svendsen’s “Swedish Coronation” 
March, the Overture to Thomas’ “Mig- 
non,” a Tchaikovsky ‘“Albumleaf,” 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, No. 1; the 
Introduction to Act III, and Bridal Cho- 
rus from “Lohengrin”; Komzak’s “Girls 
of Baden,” and the March, “Chimes of 
Liberty,” by the conductor. Miss Mad- 
den sang the “Suicidio” aria from “Gio- 
conda,” her well-schooled voice, marked 
by dramatic color, reaching successfully 
the furtherest auditors. A number of 
encores were given by both soloist and 
Band. 

The Wagner excerpts comprising the 
first half of the program of June 16 
were: the “Emperor” March, the “Tann- 
hiuser” Overture, an arrangement of 
the “‘Albumleaf” for piano, and a Fan- 
tasy based on excerpts from “Walkiire.” 
The Tchaikovsky works comprised the 
“Marche Slave,” an arrangement of the 
“Song Without Words,” and the “1812” 
Overture. Mr. Williams played with his 
customary technical skill and appeal an 
arrangement of the song “None But the 
Lonely Heart.” Many encores were de- 
manded. 

The organization gave a concert at 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on June 15: 

R. M. K. 


Dances Share Interest with Orchestral 
Music in N. Y. Picture Theaters 


The musical programs at the motion- 
picture theaters, under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld, in the week beginning 
June 18, included elaborate numbers. At 


the Rivoli Theater, Victorina Kriegher, 
Russian dancer, presented an interpre- 
tation of Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody. The orchestra, led by Fred- 
erick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer, al- 
ternately, played Auber’s ‘‘Masaniello” 
Overture. Oswald Mazzucchi, first ’cellist 
of the orchestra, played the Berceuse 
from “Jocelyn” by Godard; and Miriam 
Lax, soprano, and Adrian de Silva, tenor, 
sang Stults’ “The Sweetest Story Ever 
Told.” At the Rialto, the orchestra 
played excerpts from “Pagliacci,” con- 
ducted by Mr. Riesenfeld and Joseph 
Littau. Emma Noe, soprano, sang a 
number from Lehar’s “Gypsy Love”; 
Giusepve Interrante, baritone, sang an 
aria from Leoncavallo’s “Zaza.” and 
Otto F. Beck, guest organist for the 
week. disnlayed his gifts as a virtuoso. 
At the Criterion Theater an attractive 
program was also given. 





Soloists at Capitol Theater’ Include 
Augusta Lenska, Contralto 


Augusta Lenska, contralto, for several 
seasons a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was a soloist at the 
Capitol Theater, New York, during the 


week beginning June 18. Mme. Lenska 
sang the aria “O Prétres de Baal” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte,” effectively. The 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, led by Erno 
Rapee, played the “William Tell” Over- 
ture of Rossini. Chaminade’s “Scarf 
Dance” was danced by Doris Niles, 
Thalia Zanou and Eugenie Repelski, and 
Kreisler’s “Schéne Rosmarin” by Mlle. 
Gambarelli, with a violin obbligato 
played by Frederic Fradkin. Gertrude 
Lang, soprano, and William Robyn, 
tenor, sang “Auf Wiedersehen” from 
“The Blue Paradise” by Sigmond Rom- 
berg. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, organ- 
ist, played the “Pilgrim’s Chorus” from 
“Tannhauser.” 


“DUBROVSKY” HEAR) 
FIRST TIME IN N. y, 


Feodoroff’s Russian Comp: 
Sings Napravnik Opera. 
Also “La Juive” 


Apparently more at home in 
East Side domicile than they were \ 
housed in Broadway’s bright light 
trict, Leo Feodoroff and his indefatig 
Russians added a fifth first-time o 
last week to the works they have i; 
duced to New York. This was Na; 
nik’s “Dubrovsky,”’ which the Rus 
Grand Opera Company mounted at 
Second Avenue Theater on Tue 
night. Like Dargomyzky’s “Russal\.. 
Rimsky-Korsaffok’s “The Czar’s Bride” 
Rubinstein’s “The Demon” and Tchai:. 
sky’s “Cherevichky,” which the Russ 
sang during their curtailed season at +) 
New Amsterdam, it had never been hesyd 
in Manhattan, and probably never wou}, 
have been, but for their coming. [| 
Russians also added Halévy’s “La Ju 
and Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” to 
répertoire, Nina Koshetz appearing 
“guest” artist in both. 

The few opera inveterates who joined 
the “neighborhood” audience on Tuesis 
night listened to music of conventiona! 
pattern, melodious and singable, lack 
in individuality and dramatic values, 
agreeable to the ear. That it was : 
strikingly Russian in character was | 
surprising, as the composer, a Bohemia: 
by birth, went to Muscovy as an op 
conductor and wrote “Dubrovsky” and 
several other so-called Russian operas a: 
Alfred Hertz or Artur Bodanzky mig 
write an “American” opera. Bohemia 
isms are plentiful in the score and 1! 
auditor is reminded of Dvorak and Sn 
tana more than of Moussorgsky 
Borodine, in spite of the use of the Rus 
sian tongue and adherence to Russia 
models. There is an effective chora 
lament, sung by serfs when their mast 
dies, a tenor melody of a measur 
charm, “My Mother’s Face”; a sal 
duet, “Ne Jamais la Voire ne |’Entendre” 
—sung in French in a music lesson scen 
and a long and somniferous scena for t}y 
death of Dubrovsky at the end of th 
opera. 

As the opera is not likely ever to hav 
a place in an American répertoire, t 
story of the work need not be detailed 
here, except to say that it deals with a 
quarrel over an estate, a revolt of th 
serfs who follow the rightful heir 
outlawry, and that young man’s ‘court- 
ship of his enemy’s daughter, a romance 
that has the usual fatal ending. Modest: 
Tchaikovsky prepared the libretto fron 
Poushkin’s tale. In the cast were Mari 
Mashir, Vladimir Svetloff, Jacob Lukin, 
David Tulchinoff and others. Miss 
Mashir was the most praiseworthy of 
these, though there was no lack of earnest 
effort on the part of all concerned. 

“La Juive” was sung in Russian on th 
evenings of June 16 and 18. Apart from 
the contribution of Nina Koshetz in th 
role of Rachel, the performances wer 
below the standard of the Russians 
other works. The cast included Mr. bu- 
sanovsky as Eleazar; Mr. Karlash as th 
Cardinal; Miss Kasanskaya as_ thi 
Princess, and Mr. Daniloff as Leopold. 

o. i. 
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Pupils Give Recitals in Brooklyn 
Two interesting recitals by pupils wer 
heard in Brooklyn on June 16. The Bay 
Ridge branch of the Woelber School of 
Music held its annual concert under the 


direction of Mr. Kubik and Mr. Merle, 3! 
the Academy of Music, when the program 


included piano, ’cello and violin numbers, 


and the young players showed decide 
talent. 
pupils of the Fique Musical Institute 4' 
the Fique Studios, piano numbers fro™ 


the works of Liszt, Mozart and other 


composers were played in good styl 
Ruth Sattler, Alice ( 
Meyer. Etha Kreiger, Gertrude Mir 


Carl Sigman, and Esther Sawyer, and 


vocal numbers were effectively given ») 
Alice McLaughlin, Edith Stich, and W!' 
degarde Bevers. W. R. McADA? 





Kaufmann Singers Active 


Esther Carlson, soprano, and pup! 
Minna Kaufmann, was soloist in a « 
cert given by the Swedish Glee Clu! 
Everett, Wash., recently. 
Roberta Massena, has just returned f: 
a southern tour, on which she was 
dially received. 


In a recital by vocal and pian? 


Ferris, George 
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as Language for Song, 
William Phillips Declares 





William Phillips, Baritone 


, June 17.—William Phillips, 


» and vocal teacher, is a strong 


distinctness, 
ness an sonority it is the equal of French 
“English as i 
ge is much maligned and misunder- 


» trouble lies in the way English 
s spoken, and it is a mistake to tell stu- 
dents to sing English as they speak it. 
English consonant has 
repercussive effect. The French or 
not kick back. 
not tie up the delicate muscles 
ithroat and tongue that ends in what is 
known as a ‘tight throat.’ 
of articulation avoids this trouble, 
in better breath control 
materially in placing the tone. 

“The speaker of English is at a fur- 
sther disadvantage in placing his vowel 
The Frenchman or 
i Italian would place the same vowels high 
and do it naturally. This makes it neces- 
sary for the American singer to make a 


A proper study 


sounds too low. 


‘neither pure vowels, suave consonants or 


high placing come naturally to him. He 
must develop them through unflagging 
application. The speaker of English 
who has overcome these difficulties is in 
a position to understand the needs of 
American students and to aid them.” 





Northwestern University Expands Public 
School Music Course 


CHICAGO, June 17.—Northwestern Uni- 
versity of Evanston, IIl., announces a 
re-organization and expansion of the 


courses in public school and community 
music, leading to the degree of graduate 
in public school and community music 
and the degree, also, of bachelor of 
music. In the one case the re-organiza- 
tion will mean four years on special 
musical work, and in the other five years. 
Professor Osbourne McConathy, director 
of this department of the school of mu- 
sic, explains that the change is made 
to give prospective students an oppor- 
tunity to obtain “the most thorough pro- 
fessional training in all lines of study 
involved in this branch of music edu- 
cation.” 





Disabled Soldiers in Fullerton Hall 


Concert 

CHICAGO, June 17.—An impressive ex- 
hibition of the work of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau School of Music was 
given on Wednesday afternoon at a con- 
cert in Fullerton Hall of the Art Insti- 
tute. The school is training disabled 
and qualified ex-service men for musical 
careers. More than forty of the men in 
training took part in the program, some 
of them in more than one capacity. 
There were several soloists, an orchestra 
and a male chorus. Karl Schulte, the 
conductor of the orchestra, is a member 
of the Chicago Symphony. The male 
chorus of eighteen men includes some ex- 
cellent voices, under the a of 
Guy Webster. oe 

Chicago Band Seeks $25,000 

CHICAGO, June 17.—The Chicago Band 
this week started a campaign to raise 
$25,000, with the help of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. This band, 
under the leadership of William Weil, 
has given free concerts in parks, play- 
grounds, settlement houses and at chari- 
table institutions for nearly twelve 
years. The appeal for funds is being 
made to business men. 


University Circle Presents “The Mikado” 


CHICAGO, June 17.—“The Mikado” was 
given last night in Northwestern Univer- 
sity gymnasium, Evanston, under the 
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auspices of the adieretiee Circle. The 
cast included Mr. and Mrs. Walter Allen 
Stults, Arthur Kraft, Rollin Pease, Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, William Griswold Smith, 
Mrs. Dennis S. Gent, Ruth Emery Riddle 
and Mrs. Ernest Ashton. The orchestra 
was the Little Symphony of Chicago, 
and Osbourne McConathy conducted. 





Mrs. Long Completes Dunning Course 


CHICAGO, June 17.—Mrs. Carrie Mun- 
ger Long, normal teacher of the Dun- 
ning System of Improved Music, has 
just concluded a class session, and wiil 
begin her next class during the first 
week in July. The term will be five 
weeks. Her third class will begin on 
Aug. 15. 





Jaroslav Gons Gives Recital 

CHICAGO, June 17.—Jaroslav Gons, 
cellist, gave a recital on Monday at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel under the auspices 
of the Sarah Greenbaum Lodge. Mr. 
Gons played Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” 
d’Ambrosio’s “Canzonetta,” Piatti’s 
“Airs Baskyrs,” Geérard’s “Gipsy Airs” 
and several numbers by Popper. 





Frank Parker ings for Nurses’ Training 
School 


CHICAGO, June 17.—Frank Parker, 
baritone, sang at the commencement ex- 
ercises of the Lakeside Training School 
for Nurses on Friday, June 2. The choir 
of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, under 
Mr. Parker’s direction, sang Stewart’s 
Negro spiritual, “We'll Go On and Serve 
the Lord,” in Kimball Hall, Saturday, 


> 


June 3. 
Joint Recital at Chicago Woman’s 
Athletic Club 
CHICAGO, June 17.—A joint recital by 
Fritz Renk, violinist, and Otto Beyer, 
pianist, was given at the Chicago 
Woman’s Athletic Club on Thursday 
morning, June 8. Mr. Renk played Bee- 


thoven’s Sonata, Op. 24, and Vieuxtemps’ 


F Sharp Minor Concerto, also a group 
of smaller pieces. Mr. Beyer played 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude, Op. 32, No. 5 
and Moszkowski’s Barcarolle. 


Zendt and reser in Chicago Beach 
Musicale 


CHICAGO, June Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano; Walter Brauer, ’cellist; 
and Margaret Carlisle, accompanist, 
gave Sunday’s musicale at the Chicago 
Beach Hotel, keeping up the high stand- 
ard maintained by Blanche Ray, under 
whose direction these musicales are 
given. 





Central Trust Glee Club Heard 


CHICAGO, June 17.—The Central Trust 
Company Glee Club gave a concert in 
St. Ignatius Auditorium on Tuesday eve- 
ning to a capacity attendance. Elmer J. 
Crabbs conducted, and the soloists were 
Anthony Corcoran, tenor; Mary C. An- 
derson, soprano; Miss Thjomoe, soprano, 
and R. L. Owen, baritone. 


End Lyon and Healy Series 


CHICAGO, June Lyon and Healy 
artist series closed recently a program 
in which Ethel Murray, ’cellist, was 
soloist. About 325,000 people have at- 
tended these free concerts since Septem- 
ber last. The daily programs are an 
important phase of the work of Lyon 
and Healy in music sn laldaaatanan 





CHICAGO, Sahe 17. Esther Louella 
Lash recently returned to Chicago from 
a tour of the Middle West, in which she 
gave more than 100 concerts under the 
Josef Konecny Concert Direction. 
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Chicago Musical College 


Edward Collins and Burton Thatcher 
of the faculty, gave a recital in Kimball 
Hall on Sunday afternoon for the benefit 
of Beta Chapter of Phi Beta Sororiety. 
Louis Victor Saar, teacher of harmony, 
counterpoint and fugue, will hold a 
teachers’ normal class at the University 
of Kansas, from June 26 to July 15. He 
will then proceed to Portland, Ore., to 
hold a master class in piano and com- 
position. Hildred Dave, Sara Jo God- 
dard, Ruth Lemen, all members of the 
public school music class have been 
appointed to supervisorships. George 
W. Gunn won the $100 prize offered by 
Adolph Muhlmann for the best singing 
of a Mozart aria. Mr. Gunn sang au 
aria from “Don Giovanni.” Car] Rink, 
former student of Leon Sametini, viv- 
linist, has joined the violin section of the 
Chicago aenabean, Archie M. Crindle, 
student of Kennard Barradell, tenor, has 
been engaged to sing with the Chicago 
Light Opera Company, a Chautauqua 
organization. 


American Conservatory 

A recital of original compositions by 
the pupils of Arthur Olaf Andersen was 
given in Kimball Hall on Saturday after- 
noon. Those taking part were Waldo 
Henderson, Helen Dallam, Helen Rauwh, 
Robert Whitney, E. L. Mellander, Ber- 
nice McChesney, Theo Amsbury and 
Marx Obendorfer. Marion Stanley, a 
student in the department of Public 
School Music, has been appointed Super- 
visor of Music at Mansfield, Mo. 

Chicago Conservatory 

Walton Perkins, president and head 
of the piano department, who has been 
ill for a year and a half, has recovered 
sufficiently to take up part of his duties 
with his class. 

Lyceum Arts Conservatory 

Elizabeth Alford, soprano, pupil of 
Theodore Harrison, and Mildred John- 
son, pianist, student of Jeanne Boyd, 
gave a joint recital in the Conservatory 
Recital Hall on Friday evening. Miss 
Alford sang “O Mio Fernando” from 
Donizetti’s opera, “Favorita” also three 
songs by Brahms and a group of songs 
by modern composers. Miss Johnsoi 
played the Allegro Maestoso from Cho- 
pin’s E Minor Concerto, Mendelssohn’s 
Praeludium and Fugue, and numbers by 
Liszt, Carpenter and Dohnanyi. 

Miscellaneous 

Hanna _ Butler, soprano, presented 
twelve of her pupils in recital in Lyon 
& Healy Hall on Sunday afternoon at 
3 p.m. Those taking part were Helen 
Kesler, Dorothy Greathouse, Frances 
Hunter, Mrs. Flo McKee, Frances Finch, 
Genevieve Barry Burnham, Ruth Wil- 
liams, Margaret Cade, Mary Louise 
Griffin, Mrs. Nyquist, John Lavin and 
John Wentworth. Harold Simonds 
played the accompaniments for the dif- 
ferent numbers. 

Linn Howard Cannon, bass-baritone, 
pupil of Stuart Barker, gave a recital 
in Danville, Ill., on Sunday. Bessie Neu- 
fall of St. Louis played the accompani- 
ments for Mr. Cannon. 

William Boeppler presented a number 
of his pupils in a song recital in the 
Auditorium Recital Hall on Saturday 
evening. 

Harriet Krauth, dramatic soprano, 
pupil of Lucie Lenox, gave a recital in 
Community Hall recently. An unusual 
feature of the recital was a group of 
Russian and Spanish songs, which Miss 
Krauth sang in costume. 

The pupils in the piano department of 
the Sherwood Music School gave a reci- 
tal in the Sherwood Recital Hall on 
Friday evening. About thirty-five of the 
younger pupils were heard. 


Sing College Song -by Gilbert H. Wilson 

CHICAGO, June 17.—A feature of the 
commencement exercises of the Ameri- 
can College of Physical Education given 
in the college auditorium on Thursday, 
June 8, was the singing of a college song, 
written and composed by Gilbert H. Wil- 
son, head of the department of music, 
expression and dramatic art. 
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STUDENTS’ FESTIVAL 
INTERESTS SEATTLE 


Music and Dancing Programs 
Make Up Annual Event— 


Singers’ Recitals 
By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, June 17.—Many students 
were brought forward in interesting mu- 
sic and dancing programs at the eighth 
annual festival of the Cornish School. 
The school orchestra played under the 
leadership of Francis J. Armstrong, and 
a series of recitals aptly illustrated the 
work of the various departments. Among 
the teachers represented were Anna 
Grant Dall, Isabelle Parry, Mr. Arm- 
strong, Jacques Jou-Jerville, Boyd Wells, 
Ella Helm Boardman and Mary Ann 
Wells. 

Helen Hoover, lyric soprano, pupil of 
Mr, Jou-Jerville, was heard in recital at 
the Cornish Theater on June 8, and de- 
lighted her audience by her artistic sing- 
ing and the excellent quality of her voice. 
Esther Van Vley, also from the class 
of Mr. Jou-Jerville, and Doine Smith, a 
violin pupil of Mr. Armstrong, gave a 
recital on June 6, and showed consider- 
able talent. Jack Perine, piano pupil of 
Boyd Wells, and Olive Hartung, soprano 
from the vocal class of Ella Helm Board- 
man, showed the results of good training 
in their recital on June 7. 

The dancing feature of this festival, 
under the direction of Mary Ann Wells, 
proved so popular that two performances 
at the Metropolitan Theater were not 
sufficient to accommodate those demand- 
ing admission. Miss Wells put out a 
program of nearly three hours in length, 
in which fairy stories, comedy and 
tragedy, were illustrated by pupils of all 
sizes and ages. An orchestra played 
under the leadership of George Kirchner. 
Assisting Miss Wells at this dancing fes- 
tival were Genevieve Taylor and Clara 
Damrosch Seymour. 

Florence V. Orr of Seattle, contralto, 
appeared in recital at the Metropolitan 
Theater on June 6 when a large audi- 
ence received with marked favor a pro- 
gram which included an operatic aria, 
and groups of Italian, Russian and 
American songs. Miss Orr, who sang 
with opulent vocal power, is a pupil 
of Thomas E. J. Ryan. Arville Belstad 
played the accompaniments effectively. 

Lois Wiley, contralto, pupil of Mont- 
gomery Lynch, in her recital on June 7 
at the First Methodist Church, sang with 
intelligence. Miss Wiley was assisted by 
George Kirchner, ’cellist, who displayed 
tonal and technical ability. 

A Daleroze Eurhythmic demonstra- 
tion was given on June 3 by pupils of 
Flsie Hewitt McCoy, and proved highly 
interesting. Mrs. McCoy conducts this 
work as a basis for musical study. 


RECITALS IN LOS ANGELES 











Olga Steeb, Pianist, and John Smallman, 
Baritone, Give Programs 


Los ANGELES, June 17.—Olga Steeb, 
pianist, who is one of the instructors at 
the College of Music of the University of 
Southern California, appeared in recital 
on June 13, in a program which exhibited 
her comprehensive technical equipment 
as well as the delicacy of shadings which 
make her playing invariably attractive. 
Bach, Brahms, Liszt and Chopin were 
the principal composers represented, and 
in addition she was heard in modern 
works by Debussy and Nathaniel Dett. 

John Smallman, baritone, and conduc- 
tor of the Los Angeles Oratorio Society, 
gave a recital on the same evening at the 
Friday Morning Club Hall, and was 
greeted by a large audience in a pro- 
gram of a score of numbers, sung with 
fine taste and an admirable diction. 
Lorna Gregg assisted as accompanist. 

W. F. GATEs. 


Modernist Influences in the Netherlands 


Louis Robert, Dutch Conductor and Organist, Now on Visit to United States as Concert 1. 
ist, Describes Musical Activities in His Native Land—Sees Beginnings of Modern S« :99) 


Among Composer 


{ 
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HE modern music of Holland, the land 

that in the late fifteenth century 
could boast preeminent masters of choral 
art, is comparatively little known in 
America. This despite the fact that one 
of New York’s doughtiest visiting con- 
ductors comes to us annually from the 
country in which the wide pantaloon en- 
joyed an erstwhile popularity. Though 
we were last season vouchsafed a sample 


of the orchestral work of three Dutch 
composers, under Mr. Mengelberg’s 
baton, the greater bulk of the Hollanders’ 
creative work is an unknown quantity in 
the United States. 

One well fitted to speak of this un- 
plumbed store of art is Louis Robert, 
organist of the Church of St. Bava in 
Haarlem, and assistant conductor of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra. Recently 
arrived in New York for a series of re- 
citals, Mr. Robert assures all questioners 
of the vital musical activity of his coun- 
try. 

“We have not only a great number of 
promising young composers,” he says, 
“but an increasing number who have 
adopted a significant modern idiom. The 
symphonic poem is a favorite medium. 
Among composers of orchestral works 
aré Bernard Zweers, whose symphony, 
‘To My Fatherland,’ is a well-known and 
beautiful work; Anton Averkamp, com- 
poser of the symphonic poem, ‘Elaine 
und Lancelot’; Peter van Awrooy, whose 
‘Piet Hein’ Rhapsody was written in 
tribute to the Dutch hero of that name; 
H. Zagwijs, composer of ‘Der Zauber- 
lehrling’; Alfons Diepenbrock, H. van 
Goudoever and Cornelius Dopper, whose 
works were played in New York this 
season, and others. Christiaan Kriens, 
now resident in New York, is well known 
for his orchestral works. Our younger 
modern composers include H. F. Andries- 


| | 
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Open-Air Concert with Ocean 
Background—Orchestral 


Program 
By Charles A. Quitzow 

SAN FRANCISCO, June 17.—Giovanni 
Martinelli, accompanied at the piano by 
Gaetano Merola, sang arias from “L’Af- 
ricaine” and “Rigoletto” before crowds 
of San Franciscans and visiting Shri- 
ners at the Ocean Beach on Sunday 
afternoon, June 11. The occasion was 
the dedication of the third section of 
the Beach Esplanade, and the stage 
setting for the concert was unique in 
its background of ocean and sky, with 
yachts and aeroplanes filling in the pic- 
ture. A vocal solo by Mrs. Birmingham 
and brief concert by the Municipal Band 
under Philip Sapiro completed the ex- 
ercises, which were attended by the 
mayor and various city officials. 

Playing with zest and vigor, Giulio 
Minetti’s amateur orchestra of eighty 
pieces gave its third concert of the sea- 
son at Scottish Rite Auditorium on June 
7. In the “Italian” Symphony of Men- 


delssohn the string section displayed 
precision of attack, clearly defined 


rhythm, and a degree of coherence not 
always achieved by professionals. Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto in E Minor 
was played by the orchestra, with Har- 
riet French, a pupil of Mr. Minetti and 
one of its own members, as soloist. Miss 
French’s tone was excellent and her in- 
tonation secure. The concert closed 
with Rossini’s “William Tell” Overture. 
Mr. Minetti plans to present the orches- 
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of Holland—Importance of Song in the Life of the Workman 


SUMAN 


Photo 


National, N. Y. 
Louis Robert, Organist of the Church of St. 
Bava, Haarlem 


sen, Phons Dusak, C. F. Hendriks, Jr., W. 
Heydt, R. Hol, and Cor Kint. 

“Then, too, we have a number of com- 
posers whose work for the organ is in- 
teresting. I presented many of these 
works in manuscript at the recitals which 
I gave twice each week on the big organ 
at St. Bava’s. By the way, the longest 
pipes on this instrument are thirty 
metres, or nearly 100 feet, in length, so 
that it possesses great sonority.” 

These recitals were periodically de- 
voted to Dutch music, some twenty native 
composers being represented. Mr. Robert, 
whose répertoire includes about 4000 
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MARTINELLI SINGS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


tra in performances of opera during the 
coming season in conjunction with the 
opera class of Antoine de Vally. 

Arias selected from a wide range of 
operas were sung in musicianly style 
at a recent recital by pupils at the studio 
of Herman Genss. Knowledge of the 
native idiom coupled with excellent 
training enabled Greta Lagerholm to 
give an interesting interpretation of 
four characteristic Swedish folk-songs. 
Four Italian folk-songs, varying in 
mood, were sung by Mr. Lorenzini. Mrs. 
P. B. Plummer and Hedwig Schnoor 
played piano numbers. 

Twelve pupils of Lincoln Batchelder 
participated in a piano recital at the 
Sorosis Club Hall on June 9. Robert 
Vetlesen and Frances Sanford displayed 
marked talent. A voice of pleasing 
quality made Eula Grandberry’s group 
of songs interesting. 

A number of pupils of Victor Lich- 
tenstein appeared in an informal violin 
recital at his studio recently. Mr. Lich- 
tenstein announces the successful com- 
pletion of his first course in orchestral 
training given under the general direc- 
tion of the University of California Ex- 
tension Division. This course attracted 
a number of professional musicians as 
well as amateurs, and will be resumed 
in August. 


PUNEIEUUUIA ULAYEMEUELOAENOOULALELL LL 
numbers, has made concert t 
Europe as assisting artist wit! [jj), 
Koenen, Anna Stronck-Kappel, Ti 4) 


and other well-known Dutch sing: He 
will be heard in programs to be - ive, 
at the Wanamaker Auditoriums New 
York and Philadelphia, unde = ¢h, 
sponsorship of Alexander Russ 


September. The organist is one 
most notable European exponents 
instrument. He was awarded by la. 
mation the prix d’excellence of th. Ay. 
sterdam Conservatorium, a rare | 

As conductor of well-known ch: 
cieties, Mr. Robert has led perfor: 
of the standard oratorios. In addi 
works of Bach, Handel, Mende ~< hp. 
Saint-Saéns, Schumann and Franck, he 
has conducted performances of Jan vay 
Gilse’s ““Lebensmesse,” or “Mass of | ife.” 
and H. F. Andriessen’s “L’Histo 
l’Enfant de Dieu.” The latter is a work 
for chorus and orchestra by a young 
modernist, who was among the 
promising of Mr. Robert’s pup 
theory and composition. 

“Perhaps the American workman dq 
not sing as does his Dutch brother,” Mr. 
Robert suggests, apropos of his work as 
conductor. “In my country the manp. 
facturer joins with his men, and al! sing 
works in several languages, French, Ger- 
man, and even Latin. It’s a form of 
recreation. These bodies, moreover, take 
part in international contests with sing. 
ing societies from Belgium, France and 
Germany. And frequently they come of 
with the first prize!” 

The visiting conductor led the Amstels 
Werkmen Glee Club of Amsterdam for 
five years, the organization winning first 
honors at an international event held in 
that city in 1917. He was conductor of 
the St. Cecilia Zangkoor and the Werk- 
manlust Singing Society of Krommenie, 
Holland, for a number of years. He was 
also a conductor of the noted Toonkunst 
Society. R.“M. KNEnrR. 
sNUULUAUUI 
Russian Music Prominent at Gamut Club 


Los ANGELES, June 17.—Russian musi 
made up the greater part of the program 
at the June dinner of the Gamut Clu). 
L. E. Behymer presided, and the speaik- 
ers included Dr. Alexis Kall, former 
of Petrograd; Mrs. Gregor Cherniavsky, 
F. C. Chamberlain, Mrs. C. C. Carter 
and Norma Gould. Maurine Dyer, so- 
prano, sang several solos, and other 
artists who contributed to the program 
were: Victoria Boshko, pianist: Valet 
tina Zimena, who sang Russian f 
songs in costume; Gregor Golubeff, wh 
played mandolin numbers in Russa! 
costume; Liane Salvor, French actres:, 
recently from Montreal; Ruth Wilso! 
and Henry Sugar, violinists; Marjor 
Stoddart, soprano, and Mrs. Henn! 
Robinson, Grace Freebe and_ Louis 
Behling, pianists. W. F. GATES 





May License Vocal Teachers in New York 


Vocal teachers in New York City may 
be licensed by the municipality t 
near future, if plans developed by \" 
Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer 
realized. Mr. Berolzheimer is now ‘ 
lecting data on vocal teachers in Ne 
York with the assistance of Madel 
Gray to determine if the project * 
practicable. The announced idea 0! *" 
license plan is to route charlatans ?! 
New York City. 
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Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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